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WORK IS OUR LIFE 


* Show me what you can do, 
And I will show you what you are.’ 
LORD STANLEY (now Earl of Derby) in an Address to the 


Students of Glasgow, said: ‘ As work is our life, show me what you 
can do, and I will show you what you are.’ 








“WHO ARE THE HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 
YOU TELL ME, AND I’LL TELL THEE. 
Those who have tongues that never lie, 
Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 
To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above, and to all below ; 
THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE, 
SO MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME.’ 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life. 

Late Hours, Fagged, unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure 
Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other 
Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Influenza, Sleeplessness, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c. It prevents 
Diarrhea, and removes it in the early stages. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-giving, Refreshing, 
and Invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the Blood Pure and 
Sree from Disease, 


TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don't go without a bottle 

of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bed- 
room, in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhoea and disease. ENO'S 
* FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhcea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


BNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’—A Gentleman states:—‘In cases of bilious headaches, 
followed by severe attacks of Malaria Fever (INFLUENZA), ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” has acted like a charm,’ 


Sick HEADACHE.—‘ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W. September 10th, 1882.— 

Sir,—Allow me to express to you mv gratitude for the wonderful preventive of Sick Headache which you 
have given to the world in your * FRUIT SALT.” For two years and a half I have suffered much from sick head- 
ache, and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your “ FRUIT 
SALT” daily, and have not had one headache during that time. Whereas formerly everything but the plainest 
food disagreed with me, I am now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of 
its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able gradually to discon- 
tinue its use, I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such benefit, and if this letter can be used in 
any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published.—I aw, Sir, 
yours faithfully, TRUTH.’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.°—A Lady writes:—‘I think you will be glad to hear that 

I find your “ FRUIT SALT ” a most valuable remedy ; and I can assure you I recommend it to all my friends, 
and the result is always satisfactory. Everything—medicine or food—ceased to act properly ; for at least three 
months before I commenced taking it, the little food Icould take generally punished me or returned. My life 
was one of great suffering, 80 that I must have succumbed before long. To me and our family it has been « great 
earthly blessing; I feel I cannot say too much for it. The least I can do is to do my best to make the “ FRUIT 
SALT” known to other sufferers. Iam getting better rapidly, and expect to totally recover, after spending 
hundreds of pounds, and travelling about for twelve years.’ 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. —‘ After suffering two and 

a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without 
any benefit, I was recommended to try ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” and before [ had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have 
not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours most truly, RoperT HuMPHREYs, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its suecess in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling honesty of purpose.— Without 

it Life is a sham.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success, A score of 

abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 


enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit..—ADAMs, 

















CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without tt. 
you have been tmposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, SE. 
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Mrs. Juliet. 


By Mrs. ALFrep W. Hunt. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A NEW DELUSION, 


I am not mad; 
I am acquainted with sad misery. 


Duchess of Malfy. 


T had been arranged that Juliet was to go to the study every 
day immediately after luncheon and inform Mr. Pierrepoint of 
the exact condition of his mother’s health. 

‘She is perfectly well,’ was what Juliet said on the first day ; 
but he at once exclaimed, ‘ Perfectly well is of course a relative 
term! My dear mother can never be perfectly well, but it is a 
very great thing if we can keep her moderately so.’ The next 
time that Juliet went she said, ‘She is unusually well! She 
works, and reads, and sketches the whole day long. I have never 
seen her so composed and cheerful.’ 

‘That’s a good thing—I am glad our new arrangement works 
so splendidly.” That was what he said, but he sighed as if 
altogether unable to reconcile himself to being banished from his 
mother’s presence. 

‘She will see you again in time. Iam quite sure that if she 
goes on as quietly as she is doing now, she will soon be as well as 
either of us,’ said Juliet, to comfort him ; for how much soever she 
was affected by Mrs. Pierrepoint’s doubts when immediately under 
her influence, no sooner was she with him than she was impressed 
by his unselfish kindness, nor could she conceal from herself that 
Mrs. Pierrepoint was, to say the least, highly eccentric. 
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‘She won’t go on quietly. How can you expect it? She has 
been humoured in her desire to get rid of the sight of me, so now 
she has no little grievance, and nothing to do but brood over the 
invention of a new delusion. Take my word for it, Miss Caradoc, 
a week will not go by without your having to come to me and say, 
“ She is lying on the sofa looking wretched,” and that will mean 
that a new delusion has taken possession of her.’ 

‘I don’t think so—at least, what kind of delusion do you 
mean?’ And yet, in spite of herself, Juliet was shaken by his 
positive manner. 

‘Oh, it is not for me to say what it will be. Some deranged 
persons fancy that they are teapots, others that they are being 
poisoned—that is one of the commonest forms of delusion. I 
dare say she will have that, and if so, she is quite sure to suspect 
either you or me.’ 

*T don’t think you would have those fears if you could see her 
now. I assure you she is as sane as I am.’ 

‘Then she has owned to you that Iam her son?’ That wasa 
method of bringing Juliet to reason that Mr. Pierrepoint never 
failed to use as a last resource. 

‘No, I can’t say that she has done that, but with that exception, 
even you could not wish to see her different.’ 

So it went on until a day came, it was the sixth after Mrs. 
Pierrepoint’s descent from her bedroom, when she pushed aside 
her sketch—a sketch she had been very much bent on finishing— 
declined to look at her books, though they had just come from 
London by her own order, and retreated to her sofa, burying her face 
among the cushions. The little bit of it that could be seen was 
thin, peaked, and grey, and Juliet sat in a corner, afraid to go near 
her or speak to her, and full of apprehensions of every kind. If 
she went to the sofa, Mrs. Pierrepoint only tried to hide her face 
the more. 

‘Tell me what has made you so ill,’ implored Juliet. ‘I know 
it is something very bad.’ 

‘Very,’ answered Mrs. Pierrepoint, but more could not be 
drawn from her. Juliet asked again, and Mrs. Pierrepoint said 
almost impatiently, ‘Leave me to myself for a while, I entreat 
you.’ 

‘He predicted it, said Juliet to herself; ‘he said that she 
would behave in this way,’ and when she remembered that, she 
lost all hope. 


After a dismal morning had been passed, luncheon time came. 
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‘I want none!’said Mrs. Pierrepoint, and now her eyes were 
pathetically fixed on Juliet’s. Juliet was miserable and perplexed 
too, for in a very short time she would have to present herself 
and her report before Mr. Pierrepoint, and she did not want to 
tell him of the grievous change which had taken place. Oddly 
enough, when she did go, she felt a curiously strong conviction that 
he knew what she was going to say even before she opened her 
lips, and though no one had seen Mrs. Pierrepoint since she came 
downstairs but Juliet herself. He looked fixedly and inquiringly 
at her, as if wondering how much of the truth she meant to 
reveal. At least, that was what her guilty imagination prompted 
her to think. 

‘Well, Miss Caradoc?’ he said at length, as Juliet was so slow 
to speak. 

‘She seems much depressed this morning, and does not take 


‘to any of her usual occupations. She is lying on the sofa.’ 


‘Ill?’ he exclaimed in alarm. ‘ Not in pain, I hope?’ 

‘She complains of nothing. She is only lying quietly on the 
sofa.’ 

‘It is what I have been expecting. She is preparing some 
new torment for herself and for us. You are sure that you are 
not keeping anything back from me ?’ 

‘ Nothing! on my honour, I am not.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Caradoc. I perfectly trust you. My 
mother gets you very much under her influence now and then, 
but you will see the truth very soon, I am afraid—anyhow, I am 
persuaded that you will always keep faith with me with respect to 
our compact—you must do that to the end. Remember that as I 
have now no opportunity of judging of her health for myself, I am 
doubly anxious and dependent on you. Go back to her, if you 
please, don’t leave her alone much, and, by the bye, as she is not 
so well, perhaps you had better come to me again about four 
o'clock and give me a further report, she may be better then.’ 

When Juliet returned to Mrs. Pierrepoint she was still on the 
sofa in the same attitude of hopelessness. 

‘Are you in pain?’ she asked. 

‘Not bodily pain—only mental.’ 

‘Won't you tell me why ?’ 

‘No, better not. Juliet, you are so on his side; you are true 
and loyal to me as far as you can conscientiously be, I know, but 
youare on his side. However, I won't reproach you, my darling— 
I can quite see how I must appear to you. Don’t ask me to tell 
B2 
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you what has happened to me, for I can’t, but I will tell you 
something else. I have found means to write to my lawyer. [ 
have even had a letter from him in reply. He is coming to see 
me at five o’clock to-day.’ 

‘Oh, why did you tell me this? I am to go back to the study 
at four, and if Mr. Pierrepoint asks me what you have been doing, 
I shall have to tell him that you have been writing to Mr. Cowper, 
and that he is coming.’ 

‘ My dear, do tell him. He would have taken good care that 
my letter never reached Mr. Cowper if I had not for once been too 
clever for him ; but now that all is settled, he will make no attempt 
either to stop him coming, or to prevent me from seeing him. 
He is much too anxious to stand well with lawyers and people of 
that kind to do anything that would excite suspicion.’ 

‘But why have you sent for Mr. Cowper? You are surely not 
going to make a new attack on Mr. Pierrepoint, just when things 
have been placed on so satisfactory a footing? If he continues to 
keep away from your room, you can make your life very much what 
you choose.’ 

‘And he can make my death very much what he chooses,’ 
muttered the poor lady, so much under her breath, that Juliet was 
not sure that she had heard her words rightly. ‘I am not going 
to make any attack on him,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint, more loudly, 
after a short pause. ‘I should get the worst of it ifI did. Iam 
only going to get something settled. I shall die more happily if 
I can but do that.’ 

‘Die!’ exclaimed Juliet. But she checked ierself, and said, 
‘Is Mr. Cowper sure to come ?’ 

‘I think so—I hope so. Why do you frighten me? It would 
grieve me inexpressibly if I died without being able to do what is 
on my mind.’ 

Again she spoke of dying. Juliet could not but wonder why 
she did that so frequently. She took one of the frail white hands 
which were lying folded on Mrs. Pierrepoint’s breast as hands are 
wont to be laid when life is over. It was an attitude which had 
been making Juliet uncomfortable for some time. Mrs. Pierre- 
point raised Juliet’s hand to her lips and kissed it, but Juliet felt 
that her cheek was wet with tears. 

‘You don’t want to die, I hope?’ said Juliet, with a new 
terror. 

‘No, dear, I want to live; but you do not know what I know. 
I think it very likely that I may have to die.’ 
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‘You have not discovered, or fancied that you have discovered, 
that you have some fatal disease ?’ 

Her ‘apprehensions came in crowds,’ and quickly dispersed 
themselves in every direction leading to some disastrous issue. 
That is what love means. 

‘Don’t be alarmed—it is not that. I am quite well if he 
would but let me keep so.’ 

‘He is doing nothing now. Oh, do try to be yourself!’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint shook her head, and closed her weary eyes 
to shut in tears that would yield her no relief if shed. It was so 
hard—so bitterly hard, to see year after year go by without ever 
finding any human being who would believe in her. But she 
loved Juliet, and was always patient with her. 

‘We won't talk of that man,’ she said. ‘ You believe in him, 
so I can’t make you believe in me. I will tell you why I have 
sent for Mr. Cowper. It is for your sake, my darling, that I did 
it—I pity you so much. You were brought up in wealth and 
lost it. You have a loving husband, and are parted from him, 
You ought to have a peaceful home of your own, and instead of 
that you are knocked about here and there, and have to sacrifice 
your youth, and strength, and beauty to a series of tiresome old 
women. You have had to endure the humours and vagaries of 
two terribly trying ones already; and this one who is talking to 
you sees it, and is sorry for it, and does not want to think that 
when she is dead and gone you may have to undergo all the 
misery of having to live with a third, so she is going to leave you 
some money. Don’t interrupt me. I have money of my own, and 
can do as I like. That man in the study has taken to himself the 
use of it, but I brought my husband twenty thousand pounds 
when I married him, and an estate in Northumberland, and more 
money besides came to me when my father died. I can’t leave 
you either of the estates, of course, for they must be kept for my 
own dear son, but I can leave you the twenty thousand pounds 
I had on my marriage, and that’s what I mean to do when Mr, 
Cowper comes.’ 

‘It is kind of you—it is overwhelmingly kind; but twenty 
thousand pounds is a large sum of money, and it ought not to be 
left tome. It is taking it from some older friend.’ 

‘It is doing nothing of the kind !’ exclaimed Mrs. Pierrepoint, 
firing up ina moment. ‘I have not a friend in the world but 
yourself, old or young. Before that man planted himself here, I 
had friends, or fancied I had; but when he came they, one and 
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all, ranged themslves on his side, and ceased to be anything to 
me. I have not seen any of them for years. I won’t see them. 
I don’t even know whether some of them are alive or dead. Those 
that are alive are the man’s friends now, and very little good they 
are to him, for he is afraid to go near them lest he should trip 
himself up by recollecting too much or too little, and betray what 
he is. No, say nothing to me about friends. I have been 
wanting to leave you this money for a long time, but now I must 
have it done at once, or it may not be done at all,’ 

‘Oh, why do you say that ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Life is uncertain. I mightn’t be able to get 
Mr. Cowper another time. I want it done—that’s all.’ Juliet, 
however, could see that there was something behind this which 
Mrs. Pierrepoint did not wish her to know. She flung herself 
down on her knees by the sofa, feeling more and more painfully 
that this dear friend of hers was rapidly taking a path which 
would soon part them from each other for ever—a path clouded 
over by the darkness of a troubled reason. ‘You do make me so 
miserable !’ she said. 

‘Miserable! when I am doing all I can to make you happy for 
the rest of your life?’ 

‘Yes, but you and your happiness,’ urged Juliet, ‘I want you 
to think of that! I love you, and I am sure that something is 
very much amiss.’ 

‘I shall be ever so much better when my will is made,’ and 
having said that, Mrs. Pierrepoint would say no more. 

Juliet, however, felt very keenly that it would be dishonour- 
able to profit by her good intentions, and allow her to execute 
that will. She was not what could justly be called insane, but 
her reason was in much too disturbed a state for her to be 
capable of disposing of so large a sum of money without advice. 

It was, therefore, an imperative duty to let Mr. Pierrepoint 
know what was in contemplation. 

‘It is four o'clock,’ she said, therefore; ‘I must go to the 
study. You said I might let Mr. Pierrepoint know that you 
expected your lawyer. May I also say what you are going to ask 
him todo? Iam afraid it is my duty.’ 

‘Do your duty, then, my dear. Tell him all about it. I don't 
mind in the least, for it is too late for him to thwart my wishes. 
Mr. Cowper is in possession of my instructions; he will come 
here with the will quite ready for my signature; two of the 
servants shall witness it, and then Mr. Cowper shall take it away 
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with him, and keep it in safety in his office until it is wanted. I 
don’t see that the man in the study can have the least chance of 
either getting hold of it, or setting it aside. Tell him as much, 
or as little as you choose. Thank God, he can do nothing now.’ 

‘I do so wonder how you have contrived to communicate with 
Mr. Cowper,’ said Juliet, for she had not seen the slightest trace 
of any little conspiracy with any of the servants. 

‘That I shall not reveal even to you,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint ; 
‘I will only tell you that I don’t expect ever to be able to do it 
again.’ 

Juliet rose to go, and even before she left the room she saw 
that Mrs. Pierrepoint had relapsed into the same state of lassitude 
and dejection from which she had but roused herself for a time 
to speak on this matter of business. 

‘If anything, she is better, Juliet said, almost before she had 
entered the study. ‘She has roused herself a little, and has been 
talking.’ 

‘Did she eat any luncheon ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did she, when talking, betray any signs of the existence of a 
new delusion ?’ 

‘No; she seems to be in very low spirits—that’s all.’ 

‘She is trying to hide from you what is disturbing her. 
People in her state of mind are so marvellously cunning. You 
say that she has been talking—what has she been talking 
about ?’ 

Juliet blushed and said, ‘I was going to tell you that, whether 
you had asked or not. I told Mrs. Pierrepoint that I must. She 
just now informed me that she had requested Mr. Cowper to make 
a new will for her, and that he was bringing it here this afternoon 
for her to sign. Mr. Pierrepoint, I am very uncomfortable about 
this will—she says that she wishes to leave some money to me.’ 

‘Why should you be uncomfortable about that? I should 
have suggested to her that she ought to leave something to you 
weeks ago, if I had not known that would have been the very 
thing to stop her doing it. She ought to leave you a handsome 
legacy—she ought to remember what a hard life it must be to a 
girl like you to be shut up here from one month’s end to another 
with her and her wild fancies. It is not everyone who could and 
would stand it as you have done.’ 

‘I had no home, and I am very much attached to her,’ said 
Juliet, simply, 
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‘ And she ought to show that she is attached to you, and leave 
you a sum of money that will make you quite independent here- 
after.’ 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint, that is what she wishes to do,’ said Juliet, as 
if in alarm, ‘ but she named such a large sum that I am sure she 
ought not to be allowed to do it. She wants to leave me twenty 
thousand pounds.’ And having disburdened herself of a fact that 
made her so uncomfortable, Juliet was more at her ease. 

‘Don’t distress yourself about that,’ he said quietly. ‘A little 
more or less money at my mother’s death is a matter of no con- 
sequence to me. Don’t run away with the idea that I am saying 
this out of generosity—there is no generosity about it, and I will 
explain why. My mother’s unhappy state obliges me to live in 
such a quiet way that I have little or no use for money, and no 
enjoyment of it. You will perhaps say that when her will comes 
into force I shall be able to arrange my existence differently, but 
persons afflicted as my mother is live to a great age. You must 
often have heard the saying that “‘ Mad people live for ever!” and 
the probability is that she, poor dear, will continue to live till my 
habits are so firmly rooted that I shall never care to spend a 
penny more than I do now;; so let her leave you exactly what she 
likes. I suppose she won't attempt to bequeath either of the 
estates to you. I should have to oppose that—but they are quite 
enough for me. I must give you a warning, though. You had 
much better not let her know that you have told me this, and 
that I quite approve of it, for if you do, you won’t get your legacy 
—she will change her mind, and leave you nothing at all.’ 

And this was how he took the information that his mother was 
going to take twenty thousand pounds from him and leave it to a 
little stranger, whom she had only known for two or three months! 
Juliet could scarcely speak, she was so touched by his magnanimity. 
How could she, after this, ever again let herself be infected by his 
mother’s doubts? No stronger test than a money test could by 
any possibility be applied to an impostor. It had been applied to 
him, and this was how he had stood it! ‘You are very kind,’ 
she at last found words to say, ‘but I still feel the greatest 
hesitation.’ 

‘That’s foolish! Don’t feel any hesitation at all,’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘She is only doing what she ought. If she didn’t make 
a handsome provision for you I should; and it may fall to my lot 
to have to do it after all, he added, with a kindly smile. ‘I would 
not build very much on her legacy if I were you., Will-making 
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may be the new mania she is going to indulge in. After this she 
may make a new one once a week, and each completely different 
from the other. Good-bye for the present; thank you for coming 
again.’ 

‘Then I have really to let her do it? Mr. Cowper will be here 
in less than an hour.’ 

‘You really have!’ he answered, with an air of benevolent 
amusement. ‘If that is how you behaved when Mrs. Caradoc 
was making her will, it helps me to understand why she treated 
you as she did.’ 

‘Oh, but she had no right to cut me off. I had a claim on 
her.’ 

‘Perhaps when everything comes to be weighed in the great 
balance, you will be found to have had more actual claim on my 
mother.’ 

‘I don’t know. I love your mother; I never loved Mrs. 
Caradoc.’ 

‘That’s what I mean. Does not love go for a great deal ?’ 
he asked, but instead of answering, and perhaps without even 
hearing what he was saying, she exclaimed, ‘Oh, there is a London 
paper! If you have quite done with it, I do so wish you would 
be so kind as to lend it tome? I have a great friend in India, 
and I am anxious to see if there is any news.’ 

In drawing out the newspaper from some other papers which 
partly covered it, he slightly disarranged some of them, and 
exposed a corner of a large printed paper, which at a glance 
Juliet saw was an advertisement of the sale of the highly desirable 
freehold estate of Eastthwaite. She was so startled, especially 
after what he had just said about not wishing to part with the 
estates, that she exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. Pierrepoint, what is that ? 
You are surely not going to sell Eastthwaite ?’ 

‘Yes, if I can,’ he answered carelessly ; ‘I will sell it if I can 
obtain the terms I want. I don’t wish to end my days in Eng- 
land. The happiest days of my life were spent in Australia. I 
was twenty years there, and I mean to go back some day if I 
am able.’ 

‘But, Mr. Pierrepoint, think of the shock it would be to her 
to leave this place !’ 

‘ She never shall leave it, and I shall never leave it either, so 
long as she lives. The estate will, I hope, be sold, but I shall 
arrange so that we may continue to occupy the house and grounds 
for her lifetime, and most likely a little longer. It will not make 
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the slightest difference to her, and she will never know that the 
place is sold. You see it is a good time to sell land just now, 
and I ought to take advantage of it. You will oblige me by not 
mentioning to my mother that the estate is in the market. You 
have got to know it by accident, but that is no reason why she 
should know it too. She will live her life here, for there will be 
no sale until I find a buyer who will accept my conditions, so it 
concerns no one but me. You promise not to name it?’ 

‘Of course I won’t name it if you say that you would rather I 
didn’t ?’ 

‘I do say so. There would be no end to the fancies she 
would take into her head if you did.’ 

Half an hour later Mr. Cowper came, and when, after his 
departure, Juliet returned to Mrs. Pierrepoint, she found her in 
better spirits than she had been for some time. ‘It is done!’ 
she said. ‘If I live you shall always have a home with me; and 
if I die, you shall make yourself one with that money which has 
for so long done no good to anyone.’ 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


HALTING BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


And oped the casement to let in 
The sun and that sweet doubtful din 
Which droppeth from the grass and bough, 
Sans wind and bird, none knoweth how. 
E. B. BROWNING. 


It was Sunday, and a bright and warm morning for the time of 
year. The birds were flying about in a bustle of happiness and 
activity, and Juliet had opened the window and was listening to 
the church bells jangling out a pressing invitation to go inside. 
‘Come in, come in,’ they seemed to say, and a longing came over 
her to get away for an hour or two into that quiet place and be 
at rest. She had not been to church once since she came to 
Eastthwaite. However stormy the day might be, Mr. Pierrepoint 
was never absent from the family pew, but it never had any other 
occupant. He had explained to her on her arrival that his mother 
never went to church, and that, as she was not to be left alone, 
Juliet would have to stay at home too. To-day, however, she felt 
as if go she must. The house was oppressive to her, and the life 
she led in it was day by day becoming more wearing and full of 
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perplexities. Mrs, Pierrepoint had not yet come down; when 
she did, she would doubtless spend the day as she had spent that 
which had gone before it, in lying on the sofa absorbed by sadness 
and grief. Mr. Pierrepoint had remarked that few girls would 
have been able to bear Juliet’s life. She herself now began to 
wonder whether she should be able to bear it very much longer. 
But how late Mrs. Pierrepoint was! It would, perhaps, be well to 
go and see if anything were amiss. She found her standing by 
the open window just as she herself had so lately been standing, 
and the first words that Mrs. Pierrepoint said were, ‘The bells 
have stopped. I was half inclined to get you to come and listen 
to them, dear. They made me long to go to church like other 
people,’ and Juliet saw that as she turned away from her to take 
another look outside, her eyes filled with tears. 

‘I have been listening to them downstairs. I have been 
longing to go too. Do let us go—it is not too late. We need 
not sit in your own pew, where Mr. Pierrepoint is. No one 
would ever notice how late we were if we crept in quietly and sat 
down near the door.’ 

‘I am not to go to church,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint. ‘ He said 
I was never to go again.’ 

Juliet had always imagined that she stayed away because she 
had some reason for not liking to go, and still believed that she 
must be mistaken in thinking that Mr. Pierrepoint wished to 
prevent her. She made up her mind to ask him about this when 
next they met. 

‘I never wished to go anywhere so much as I have been 
wishing to go there this morning,’ continued Mrs. Pierrepoint. 
‘Don’t tantalise me by telling me that I can go if I like, for it is 
not true.’ 

‘Come downstairs now,’ said Juliet, for Mrs. Pierrepoint’s 
eyes were still fixed wistfully on the grey church tower, and its 
sheltering clump of sycamores a mile off on the fell side. 

‘Let me stay here a few minutes longer. Everything looks so 
pretty this morning. I feel as if I had never loved this dear 
place half enough. The next world will have to be very beautiful 
indeed, to make up to us for the loss of this; besides, half the 
beauty of this comes from its very imperfection. A world where 
there are no fine storms, and no bad weather, and where things 
never wear out, or grow old, won’t be half so interesting as this! 
Don’t begin to tell me that it will be quite different, or that we 
shall be so different ourselves that all will seem perfect to us. I 
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have no doubt that is true, but this is a very dear world, and it is 
miserable to think how little I have enjoyed it.’ 

She was talking as a woman might who knew that she was 
shortly to exchange things seen for those that are unseen. 

‘You are very late in going down to-day,’ said Juliet, to get 
her away, and change her thoughts. 

‘ That’s because I have been spending so much time on my 
beloved Jeremy Taylor,’ replied Mrs. Pierrepoint. 

‘You have not eaten your breakfast,’ exclaimed Juliet, who, 
until this instant, had not noticed the tray. 

‘I have eaten quite as much as I want,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint. 

‘ You have eaten nothing,’ answered Juliet, resolutely. ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Pierrepoint, what does this mean?’ But she knew what it 
meant without asking, for in a moment she remembered that 
Mr. Pierrepoint had said, ‘ Perverted taste and smell, illusions 
of hearing, or sight, are all symptoms of madness. She will 
probably soon refuse her food owing to a suspicion that it is 
poisoned.’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint looked at her very earnestly, and said, ‘I 
should like to tell you everything, but how canI? You occupy 
such a strange position between us—between me and that man, I 
mean. I know you are a good girl, but you are obliged to be 
faithful to him as well as to me.’ 

‘That is so true, and no day passes without my feeling the 
difficulty of it. I am torn in two ways at once. My heart is 
with you, but it may be my duty to serve him.’ 

‘If you thought he was poisoning me,’ remarked Mrs. Pierre- 
point calmly, ‘I suppose you wouldn't think it a duty to 
help him ?’ 

‘Poisoning you!’ 

‘Yes, that is what he is doing. You shall know all, and you 
may use your own discretion as to whether you repeat what I say 
or not. You must have seen that I was not myself yesterday— 
that was because I had discovered that something had been put 
in my cocoa that ought not to have been there, and it’s my belief 
that it was poison. I knew it the instant I put the spoon to my 
lips.’ Poor lady, her words were so decided, and yet her manner 
was tremulous with fear of what Juliet might think of her. 

‘But you were not ill yesterday,’ said Juliet, who could not 
bring herself to believe so monstrous a charge. 

* Because I scarcely touched it. I threw it out of the window. 
I dare say he spent the day expecting to hear shrieks of agony 
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from my room. But for once he was disappointed ; next time he 
may have more success. Ah, Juliet, I tell you this, but I can see 
that you don’t believe me. Shall I really have to die before I can 
get your belief ?’ 

‘You want me to believe what is so dreadful!’ 

‘Yes; but dreadful things do happen. You must have heard 
of people being poisoned, and now, perhaps, you are going to 
see one.’ 

Juliet wrung her hands, from which the blood seemed to have 
flown as completely as from her face. This was so terrible, and 
Mr. Pierrepoint had foretold it all! At last she summoned up 
courage to say, ‘Dear Mrs. Pierrepoint, I am afraid this is a 
delusion.’ 

‘Do you want it to be a reality then ?’ she demanded, with a 
wan and sickly smile. 

‘Oh, no, no, no! I only want you to recognise that it may 
be a fact that you are subject to delusion, and that fancying 
yourself poisoned is a very common form of delusion.’ 

‘It was the man in the study who used those words to you. I 
am familiar with his style. He has been preparing you for this, 
so that when I raise a cry for help, you may stand aside and 
refuse it, because you have made up your mind that I am 
labouring under a delusion. It is no blame to you, my dear—he 
is such a clever man—only remember that you will only discover 
I am right by finding me dying, or dead. Don’t cry! Oh, don’t, 
don’t! I can’t bear to make you unhappy.’ And so saying, poor 
loving woman that she was, she flung her arms round Juliet, and 
was even prepared to let things go on in what she believed to be 
their steady march towards her own destruction, rather than 
cloud over a life that was so precious to her as Juliet’s. Juliet 
let herself be comforted, but resolved to keep her mind much 
more open to the possibility of Mrs. Pierrepoint’s being right 
than she had ever done before. 

‘Tell me everything,’ she said. ‘Whether this is a delusion 
or not, I promise to do all in my power to help you, if you will 
show me how.’ 

‘I will; but I am not so shamefully afraid of dying as I was 
yesterday morning when I first discovered what was being done. 
It seemed to make me a great coward at first, but a day of hard 
wrestling with thought has brought me to see that to me, living 
as I do, life or death is very much the same thing. I shall take 
reasonable precautions, but I shall resume my usual occupations 
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and not spend the few days or hours that are left me in lying on 
the sofa lamenting that they are so few. You shall hear no more 
weeping or wailing from me.’ 

‘ Now you are going too far in the opposite direction. Every 
precaution must be taken.’ , 

‘I shall be very careful what I eat—that’s all Icando. At 
luncheon I will eat nothing but meat. To-day we shall have 
the dish that props up the pillars of Church and State. I will 
eat some of that. He won’t poison a sirloin of beef, for that 
would mean poisoning the whole household. I will ask to have 
hard-boiled eggs for breakfast and eat them, and you shall go into 
the village and seek about for some place where a little private 
loaf of bread can be bought. Don’t look unhappy—see how calm 
I am. I will take care to eat no food that has been specially 
prepared for me, and probably that will save me for a while.’ 

* But what shall I say when I goto him? He never sees me 
without impressing on me, that if he religiously observes his part 
of the compact and keeps away from you, I must be equally exact 
in performing mine, and conceal no fact about your health from 
him,’ 

‘ You may as well tell him that I suspect I am being poisoned. 
It may be to my advantage if he is told the truth. If you hide 
from him things which he knows that you have to tell, he will 
distrust you in all others, or else he will think that neither you 
nor I know what he is doing, and believe that it will be quite safe 
to redouble his efforts. Juliet, darling, are you a little on my 
side ?’ 

‘For all practical purposes I am very much on your side, for I 
am going to do exactly as you bid me when I see him, and to 
help you to get other food; but as to being on your side in the 
sense of believing that Mr. Pierrepoint is giving you poison, I 
can’t be that.’ 

‘Then why do you help me, dear?’ asked Mrs. Pierrepoint, 
almost suspiciously. 

‘Because you might be right, and because, as you say your- 
self, while I am refusing to believe you, you might convince me 
by dying of poison. If that were to happen, I should die too. 
Besides, the help I shall give you will in any case do you good, 
for it will set your mind at rest; and it can’t possibly hurt Mr. 
Pierrepoint. It will do him no harm if I bring you a few loaves 
from the village.’ 

‘I like the way you put that, said Mrs. Pierrepoint with 
returning cheerfulness, ‘ Now come downstairs,’ 
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‘Wait one moment—I have just thought of something. Why 
don’t you try to get away from Easthwaite and Mr. Pierrepoint 
for a while ?’ 

‘Ah, if I could but doit! You don’t understand what that 
would mean. If I said anything about leaving Easthwaite to 
that man, he would want to know why I wished to go, and make 
me tell it, and get doctors here to look at me; and, Juliet, no 
doctors must ever come near me whatever happens. I can’t control 
myself sufficiently to go through that ordeal. I know it would 
end in my being sent back to the asylum. For heaven’s sake, 
don’t tell him I want change! It was you who spoke of going 
away, not I. I want to stay where I am, for I know that the 
asylum is the only change he would let me have.’ 

‘How is my mother to-day?’ he asked, when Juliet went. 
‘More like seeing me again ?’ 

‘She is rather better, I think. I don’t believe that she will 
see you, Juliet answered, and for the first time, curtly. 

His quick ear caught the accent instantly. 
rapidly worse,’ he said, tentatively. 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ again she answered rather shortly. 

‘ Perhaps I only think so because I don’t see her. I sit here 
and imagine things.’ 

‘ And she sits there and does the same.’ 

‘Oh, does she? What kind of things? You promised you 
would always tell me everything. How is she to-day? Answer 
as truly as if you were answering a doctor.’ 

‘She moves about more, and talks more, and says she is going 
to read, but * here Juliet stopped. 

‘«¢ But———”’ he echoed, to lead her on with her sentence. 

‘She fancies that her food has an odd taste,’ said Juliet; and 
though it was by Mrs. Pierrepoint’s desire that she said this, she 
said it very reluctantly. 

‘Oh, my God! Has it come to this at last ?’ he exclaimed. 
‘I have feared it for a long time. I know it is the regular course 
of the disease, but it is a knock-down blow when it comes.’ 

‘She does not say much about it,’ said Juliet, to calm him. 

‘Worse and worse! She broods over it, then. 
has reached a much more advanced stage. Has she got to the 
length of accusing me?’ he inquired, after a brief pause, during 
which his eyes had been gloomily fixed on the fire. 

Juliet hesitated. 

‘Ah, I see!’ he interrupted; ‘don’t mind saying it. One 
thing is not more painful to me than another,’ 


‘She is getting 





Her illness 
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‘I am afraid she has,’ she said therefore. ‘Don’t you think 
that she leads too lonely and monotonous a life? I found her at 
the open window this morning listening to the church bells. 
Couldn’t she be allowed to go to church? You don’t like her to 
go, she says.’ 

‘I confess that I do not. For once she has not misreported 
me. It is the one bit of constraint I have been obliged to put 
upon her.’ 

‘But must you put it? Must you continue to put it, I mean? 
It would do her good to go, and she wishes it.’ 

‘She may go as much as she likes, if you will accompany her ; 
and you must give me timely notice, so that I may stay away.’ 

‘Oh, but you needn’t do that! She wouldn’t go into the 
family pew. I can understand that she and you would not like to 
be in the same pew 

‘No, nor in the’same church! If she insists on going, I stay 
at home. Perhaps you don’t know how she behaves when she is 
in church. She is apt to emphasise any passages in the service 
which seem to her to apply to the situation of affairs at home— 
that is, the situation as she understands and regards it. The last 
time she went she was not in the family pew. She left that to 
me, and sat in the free benches, and when the sixty-second Psalm 
was read, and she heard the words, “O trust not in wrong and 
robbery,” she looked at me, and said in a voice loud enough to be 
heard all over the little church, “ Hear what comfortable words 

good King David says. Hearken unto them, O thou that sittest 
in a place which thou hast falsely and wickedly usurped !”’ 

Juliet was thunderstruck. She crept away, feeling more unable 
than ever to know what to believe. The strain was becoming 
almost too intense—a little more, and she feared that she should 
break down. She ran to her own room, and hastily scribbled a 
few words to Mr. Bransby. He was the only human being whose 
assistance she felt able to ask, and in whose judgment and justice 
and knowledge she felt she could place implicit reliance. ‘Come 
to me, dear Mr. Bransby,’ she wrote, ‘if you can. Don’t write in 
answer to this—don’t telegraph—but come! I feel as if I should 
go mad if you didn’t. I am living in circumstances calculated to 
drive anyone mad ; besides, I am afraid of something happening— 

of a dreadful crime being committed—and solely because of want 
of help.’ Then she gave him a brief sketch of the situation, and 
of her absolute powerlessness to judge what was true. She sealed 
and directed this and put it in her pocket, intending to take it 
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to a village about two miles off. This letter was in her estimation 
so important, that she dared not entrust it even to the postmistress 
at Eastthwaite. She went back to Mrs. Pierrepoint, who was 
reading, and did not so much as ask what Mr. Pierrepoint had 
said. 

‘You look very ill, Juliet,’ she said. ‘Go out, my darling; 
‘go and take a long walk.’ 

‘You said that no doctor should ever come here if you could 
help it,’ said Juliet. ‘If I wished it very much, might I ask an 
uncle of mine, who is a doctor, to come and see me?’ 

' ©Any doctor may come to see you; no doctor shall see me! 
Do go out. Didn’t you tell me that Mr. Gerard was taking the 
afternoon service at Milbeck while the clergyman was away? Go 
and see if you can meet him. He may have some news for you.’ 

What an excellent idea! And it had occurred to Juliet herself 
a few days before, but in the excitement of her life she had for- 
gotten it. If she did this, however, it was now too early to go out, 
and she must wait a while ; so she sat down by Mrs. Pierrepoint 
and began to ask some questions about her girlish life—a subject 
which had of late been one that she liked to speak of. 

‘Don’t talk of me,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint. ‘Talk to me about 
yourself. All our conversation is about me—too much about me. 
I am puzzled to know where and how you first met the man in the 
study. I can’t think how he let me have such a good girl as you 
to live with me. Perhaps he did not think that you were a good 

irl ?’ 

. Those words struck home with a force that was absolutely 
overwhelming ; for when Mr. Pierrepoint engaged Juliet to be his 
mother’s companion, very few persons thought her a good girl— 
almost everyone suspected her of a crime of the deepest dye. For 
one moment Juliet felt as if she held in her hand the key to the 
situation; then it slipped from her grasp, and she could only 
repeat to herself what she had always so gratefully believed, that, 
being a generous man, he had wished to do a generous action. 

Mrs. Pierrepoint was thinking too. At last she said, ‘I am 
almost afraid that you ought not to stay here. If that man is 
satisfied to let you stay here when I am so happy with you, depend 
upon it there is something wrong. It would almost kill me to 
part with you, but perhaps you ought to go.’ 

‘Do you think I would leave you? I will stay here till I am 
forced to go. But don’t you think that you see more than really 
VOL, XXI, NO, CXXI. Cc 
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exists?’ And yet Juliet’s own mind was swayed about hither and 
thither with doubt. 

She went out. As before, she met with no let or hindrance, 
and quickly walked to the cross-road leading to Milbeck. She 
had not waited ten minutes before she caught sight of Mr. Gerard’s 
pony-carriage ; but two persons were seated in it—Mrs. Gerard 
was there too. That would probably render the whole interview 
valueless. Fora minute or two Juliet was almost inclined to busy 
herself with the primroses on the bank and let the Gerards go by. 
She was plainly dressed in dark colours; they would probably 
not notice her. But even if Mr. Gerard could be so unkind as 
to leave her letters unanswered, and though a person unkinder 
still was seated by his side, was Juliet to lose this opportunity of 
obtaining news of her husband? So she stood by the road side, 
shrinking from them and yet waiting tillthey came. How dignified 
and venerable he looked, and what a pretty little half-young, half- 
old lady she was with her plump rosy cheeks and tightly fitting 
silver-grey cloak ! 

‘Miss Caradoc!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gerard, almost dropping the 
reins when she saw her. 

‘Miss Juliet!’ he murmured kindly. Juliet’s heart warmed 
to him at once. Then she turned to Mr. Gerard and apologised 
for stopping the carriage. Mrs. Gerard spoke civilly enough, but 
showed no interest in her; indeed, Julict fancied she detected 
what she knew to be there, a certain repugnance. This made it 
very hard to say to Mr. Gerard, ‘ Will you allow me to have five 
minutes’ conversation with you, if you can spare the time?’ but 
she did say it. 

‘Oh, certainly, my dear,’ he answered, looking at his wife in 
some confusion, and then he looked at Juliet, as if he expected her 
to come round to his side of the carriage and say what she had 
to say. 

‘Oh, no, Brampton ; get out, my dear,’ whispered Mrs. Gerard, 
almost kindly ; ‘I am sure Miss Caradoc wishes to see you alone. 
I will drive on a little farther and wait for you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Juliet, simply. ‘If Mr. Gerard does not 
object to that, I do wish to say a few words to him in private.’ 

He got out, and having warned him not to make himself late 
for church, Mrs. Gerard drove off, leaving them alone. He was 
stiff with sitting still so long, and at first unable to move. Juliet 
pitied his infirmity, and yet she said almost coldly, ‘I won't detain 
youa moment. I only want to ask you something.’ 
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‘Why do you speak to me so coldly ? - You pain me. -I have 
been unhappy about you for along time now. I promised your 
husband to take care of you, and you won't let me do it.’ 

This amazed Juliet. ‘I don’t understand what you mean by 
saying I won't let you,’ she said impatiently. 

‘I mean that I have written so many letters, and you have not 
answered one!’ 

‘It is I who have written letters, she said. ‘I have written 
twice, and have had no letter at all from you.’ 

‘My dear, this is incredible! Letters are not lost in that 
way, and so many too. You have heard from your husband ?’ 

‘No. If he has written, his letters have been lost too. That’s 
why I came here to-day.. I wanted to ask if you had any news of 
him to give me.’ 

‘But I sent you the only letter I have had from him since I 
saw you. It came about a month ago. He said that he was 
writing to you by the same mail. Oh, don’t—don’t cry! .My 
dear child, I can’t bear to see you cry.’ 

‘How can I help it? It is so dreadful to get none of my 
letters, and I breaking my heart all the time because neither 
Godfrey nor you wrote to me.’ 

‘But we both wrote! Juliet, what does all this mean ?’ 

*T can’t tell you what it means,’ she answered drearily. ‘Was 
he well? At any rate, you can tell me what was in the letter.’ 

‘He was quite well—a little tried by the country and the life 
he was leading, of course, but well, and soon coming home.’ 

‘Coming home !’ 

‘Yes, coming home. The war is virtually over, and he hopes 
to exchange and get back to you. But you know all this—I sent 
you the letter. Letters are never lost. You have forgotten.’ 

‘Forgotten! No, I never received it,’ she said, gloomily. ‘I 
have received no Jetter at all from Godfrey since I came here.’ 
She was oppressed with what seemed to be a complete confirmation 
of Mrs. Pierrepoint’s words, ‘That man in the study does not allow 
any of your letters to leave the house, and most likely he destroys 

the greater part of those that come for you.’ 

‘What is your opinion of Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ she asked abruptly. 
He was gazing at the pony-carriage, which was slowly moving 
along the ground before them. It was not very far off, but Mrs. 
Gerard was religiously respecting their wish for privacy and not 
looking back. 

‘My opinion of Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ he repeated. ‘It is a very 
C2 
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good one. I consider him a highly honourable and estimable 
man, but I do not often see him except on the bench ; it is always 
a pleasure to me to meet him there.’ 

‘You know that Mrs. Pierrepoint does not believe that he is 
her son ?’ 

‘Yes, poor woman, I know that, but she is very mad. He isa 
fine fellow. He never lets anything she does injure his affection 
for her, and if she hadn’t that delusion she might have a worse. 
I am afraid you can’t be very comfortable with her.’ This he said 
with much self-reproach. He was very sore about Juliet’s being 
in any house but his. 

‘I love her as if she were my own mother.’ 

‘I am glad that you are able to do so,’ 

‘Ah, you think her mad.’ 

‘Who doesn’t ? But I must hear more about those lost letters 
How did you tell your husband to write to you?’ 

‘Direct to Eastthwaite. He was to write to me before, under 
cover to Dorothy, my maid.’ 

This reopened an old sore, and Mr. Gerard said, ‘Ah, yes! I 
used to wish to write to you without my letters being seen by 
your poor aunt. You told me that you had no method of receiv- 
ing a letter unseen by her. I am ashamed to remember that it 
made me doubt you. That was the beginning of a great deal of 
unjust doubt, for I knew you must have some way of receiving 
your husband’s letters.’ 

‘I wish I had now!’ said poor Juliet piteously. ‘Yes, you 
doubted me; but I told you that I didn’t like to ask you to 
write under cover to my little sewing-maid. You doubted me 
about so many things.’ 

‘May I ask one thing? You don’t write to Mr. Congreve, I 
hope ?’ 

* He was kind enough to lend me some money. I sent it back. 
I have not written since. Oh, look! Mrs. Gerard is holding up 
her watch.’ 

‘Then I must go, Juliet dear. I hope you believe that I wish 
to do everything I can for you.’ 

‘I do, I do, indeed, she cried. ‘ Mr. Gerard, if you knew all, 
you would pity me. I can’t say that I will come here and meet 
you again. I can’t say anything. Before this week comes to an 
end, it is more than likely that something terrible may have 
happened. Good-bye. You must go to Mrs. Gerard—she is get- 
ting impatient. Good-bye, and thank you.’ So saying, she left 
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him utterly bewildered and startled by her last words. He wanted 
to speak to her about them, but before he recovered himself she 
was gone! 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘THE DIAMOND HOOP.’ 


Villainy somewhere—whose ?—TENNYSON. 


On the Monday after she saw Mr. Gerard, Juliet went to Kendal 
for some shopping. Ostensibly her shopping was of the kind said 
to be beloved of women, but in reality she was providing Mrs. 
Pierrepoint with bread and biscuits, being afraid to go too often 
to the village shop. The long drive tired her, and on Tuesday 
morning she overslept herself. She dreamed that she was in a 
large and lonely chamber. There was no light to see, but she 
seemed to feel that Aylesbury was there if she could but find him. 
She stretched out her arms and began the search, but soon found 
her progress checked bya barrier. It was only a wire grating, but 
inflexibly strong, and its strands were so closely intertwined that 
she could just get the tips of her fingers through it. She tried to 
call him by his name, but her voice refused to make any sound. 
Suddenly she became aware that he was standing on the other 
side of the grating close by her. She felt that he was there, 
though neither of them could speak or make any sound, Their 
finger-tips had just met, when she was startled by a loud noise, 
and in another moment her dream, which was so vivid that she 
had taken it for reality, was scattered by Stephens, who burst into 
the bedroom, exclaiming, ‘ Miss Caradoc, get up! Come to Mrs. 
Pierrepoint—come just as you are! She is ill—she is dying!’ 

‘Poisoned! Oh, she is poisoned!’ exclaimed Juliet, who was 
so terrified that she was wide awake in a moment. 

‘Poisoned or something—I don’t know what. Oh, do come— 
I am so frightened !’ 

Juliet, who had instinctively known what was the matter as 
soon as she had realised that Stephens was there, huddled on some 
clothing and staggered along the passage to Mrs. Pierrepoint’s room 
At last, the blow had fallen. She found her kind friend in all the 
agony of deadly illness, and there was not a doctor living within a 
radius of four miles. Let us do this, suggested Stephens. No, let 
us do that, urged a housemaid, who had just appeared half-dressed 
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upon the scene; but Juliet ran back to her own bedroom, tore off 
the blankets from her bed, and folded the poor shivering woman 
in them ; sent the housemaid for hot bottles, and having applied 
them herself, hurried away. to despatch a groom for the doctor, for 
Stephens had just taken upon herself to say that no doctor must 
be sent for until Mr. Pierrepoint had been consulted —he was the 
proper person to give orders, The groom was in the stable-yard, 
and Juliet bade him gallop off at once for Mr. Bradshaw, of Mil- 
beck; and if he were not at home, to go to every doctor in the 
neighbourhood in turn until one was found. That done, she tried 
on her way back to remember all that she had heard of Mr. Bransby 
having done for her poor old Aunt Caradoc during her illness at 
Scarborough, and all that she had at any time heard him say about 
serviceable antidotes to poison. It is strange how little bits of 
information lodge in brains which do not seem prepared to receive 
them, and not strange that they do not always imprint themselves 
correctly. She remembered a breakfast-table conversation, in 
which she fancied he had said that in cases of poisoning by 
argenic, if no other antidote were at hand, the walls of whitewashed 
rooms or passages might be scraped, and some of the lime thus 
obtained given to the patient. She clambered on to the top of 
an old oak-press and scraped the wall and ceiling, and then, re- 
turning to the sick-room, mixed this with milk, and prevailed on 
‘Mrs. Pierrepoint to take it. 

‘How she does put herself forward with her silly remedies!’ 
said the housemaid to Stephens in a whisper, while Juliet was 
busying herself about the sufferer. 

‘Ay, that she does, and it beats me to discover how she knew 
that Mrs. Pierrepoint had had poison before I opened my lips to 
tell her anything. She out with it in a moment, as if she expected 
it—she said it almost before she was awake—and I call it queer!’ 

But there was no time to speculate on that or any other sub- 
ject—there was too much to do for the agonised sufferer. At 
length she seemed to be somewhat easier, but she lay back 
exhausted on the pillows, looking more dead than alive. Once she 
opened her eyes and stretched out her hand, saying, ‘My son! 
my dear, dear son!’ but the moment afterwards she was once 
more lying as if too weak to open hereyes. Soon after this a low 
knock was heard at the bedroom door, and Juliet, divining that 
Mr. Pierrepoint, who had no doubt been informed by Stephens of 
Mrs. Pierrepoint’s condition, had come to see how she was, tried 
to get to the door before Stephens, but failed. There was venomous 
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purpose in the woman’s brisk stride forward to receive him, and in 
her face. 

‘Is Miss Caradoc there ?’ he demanded. 

‘Yes, sir; but I can tell you how my mistress is,’ 

‘ How is she?’ 

‘Just a shade better. She has been terribly sick and ill, sir, 
but now she is lying quiet. Won’t you come in? She has just 
been asking for you.’ 

Hereupon Juliet, fearing that he might accept this invitation, 
or that the sound of his voice might reach Mrs. Pierrepoint’s ears, 
unconscious though she seemed, came outside and induced him to 
move a few steps farther off. Stephens, who appeared to have 
something on her mind, lingered, however, where she was in the 
doorway, watching Juliet and Mr. Pierrepoint jealously. 

‘She is very ill,’ said Juliet, ‘but not in such agony as she 
was. You don’t want to see her?’ 

He looked very much as if he did. 

‘Don’t go into her room—you had better not.’ 

‘It won’t do Mrs. Pierrepoint any harm,’ interposed Stephens, 
who had come nearer. ‘I don’t believe she’d even know that 
master was there, and he ought to see her.’ 

‘Yes, he ought to see her,’ echoed the housemaid, who had 
joined the group outside with the intention of supporting her 
master against Miss Caradoc. One and all, the servants adored 
their master. He was handsome, and handsome in a way that 
was appreciated in the servants’ hall; he was kind, and the best 
son they had ever seen. 

‘Don’t go away, sir, you really ought to see her,’ urged 
Stephens, as he still hesitated. 

‘Oh, no, not now; when she is just a little better,’ said Juliet. 

‘But if she gets worse, it will be too late,’ persisted Stephens. 

‘It would be a queer thing if a son couldn’t see his own 
mother, and she most likely soon going to be taken from him, 
and when she herself has just been asking for him,’ murmured 
the housemaid, for in deference to Miss Caradoc’s wishes he was 
actually going away, looking very sad and forlorn. 

Low as her voice had been, he caught those words and came 
back. ‘Taken from me.” What do you mean? Miss Caradoc, 
surely my mother is not so ill as that ?’ 

‘She is very ill, indeed,’ Juliet answered, without a spark of 
pity ar sympathy. 

Being conscious of this, he glanced suspiciously in her face. 
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‘Leave her alone—it is her only chance,’ pleaded Juliet. 

‘Miss Caradoc,’ exclaimed Stephens, almost angrily, ‘I wonder 
at you! What right have you to keep my master out? It’s very 
hard of you to try;’ and then, with a touch of long-bottled-up 
servant's spite, she added, ‘and don’t forget that he is your master 
as well as mine.’ 

‘Oh, no, Mr. Pierrepoint, no!’ exclaimed Juliet, for he was 
coming nearer ; ‘ Mrs. Pierrepoint wouldn’t like it, I am sure, and 
you know it.’ 

‘I do know it,’ said he, ‘but it is rather unkind of you to 
remind me of it at such a time. I have no wish to make my dear 
mother worse, you may be sure. I won't see her if you think I 
had better not.’ 

‘He is a loving son !’ exclaimed Stephens in a loud aside which 
easily reached his ears. 

‘If you oppose my seeing my mother, Miss Caradoc,’ he said, 
‘TI will, of course, yield ; but severe illness has been known to open 
people’s eyes and soften their hearts, and my mother might now 
see things more truly. However, I will keep away if I must; but 
before I go, surely some one will tell me what is the matter with 
her? There must be a cause for this sudden attack. What is it ?’ 

‘ We don’t know what to think about Mrs. Pierrepoint’s illness. 
Some of the symptoms are very strange,’ replied Juliet with frigid 
severity. 

‘Very strange!’ he echoed in a startled voice. 

‘ Almost like as if she had had some poison,’ said Stephens. 

‘Do you mean that she has taken some ?’ he asked. 

‘ No, she has not taken it,’ said Juliet. 

‘ Then how has she got it? Oh, how I do wish I could under- 
stand you! Why did no one tell me of this sooner? Has the 
doctor been sent for?’ 

‘The doctor has been sent for,’ she answered, without deigning 
to raise her eyes to his face. 

‘You haven’t sent for Bradshaw, I hope, for he won’t be at 
home till the afternoon. I arranged with him yesterday that he 
was to go to Grange the first thing this morning, to see if he 
could do anything for the wife of one of my tenants who is laid 
up there.’ 

‘ He has arranged so as to get Mr. Bradshaw out of the way,’ 
thought Juliet, but she maintained silence. 

‘I think I had better go and fetch some one else,’ he said 
anxiously. 
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‘The groom will do that,’ she answered. ‘His orders are not 
to return without a doctor.’ 

At this moment groans were heard from the room inside, and 
all the women flew to Mrs. Pierrepoint’s assistance, so Mr. Pierre- 
point retired. Again her suffering was terrible. Again the 
women about her strove to bring forward their scanty stock of 
medical knowledge to help them to fight with death, and still no 
doctor came. Sometimes they were rewarded by what seemed to 
be a slight success, and ventured to hope, but the enemy always 
returned. It was during one of the intervals when pain was 
banished, and the patient lying, as they thought, all but un- 
conscious, that Stephens—who was by her bedside with Juliet, but 
occupying a position, that she had been determined to obtain, 
much nearer to her—heard her say, in a voice scarcely louder 
than a whisper, ‘ Juliet, dear.’ 

‘Do you want anything that I can get for you, ma’am ?’ said 
Stephens, who always resented Mrs. Pierrepoint’s preference for 
Juliet, and now in the sick-room determined to ‘take and put 
Miss Caradoc in her proper place.’ In the opinion of Stephens, 
she and Miss Caradoc were both servants, but Miss Caradoc had 
been foolishly lifted out of her sphere by a capricious and over- 
indulgent mistress. Stephens ‘ couldn’t abide favouritism,’ unless 
she herself were the favourite, so now she said, ‘ Do you want any- 
thing that I can get for you?’ 

She had to put her ear close to Mrs. Pierrepoint’s lips before 
she could hear the answer, and then it was: 

‘Is Miss Caradoc in the room? I want her to come close 
beside me.’ 

Not only had Stephens to submit to hearing Miss Caradoc—a 
paid servant like herself—called miss, but she had to yield up to 
her the seat she had insisted on occupying. She sniffed indig- 
nantly therefore, and said only : 

‘ Yes, she’s here.’ 

‘Are my rings lying on the dressing-table?’ asked Mrs. 
Pierrepoint, faintly. 

‘ Of course they are,’ thought Stephens. ‘ Does she think that 
any of us have made our own of them ?’ but she answered meekly 
enough, ‘ Yes, ma’am, they are. I can see them shining right 
across the room.’ 

‘ Bring the hoop diamond,’ murmured Mrs. Pierrepoint. And 
Stephens brought it, knowing well that it was the best ring 
there. Then Mrs, Pierrepoint asked Juliet to come near her, and 
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bade her put out her hand, and then with her own feeble, falter- 
ing, wax-like hand, on which the blue veins strayed about like 
rivers on a map painted by a child, tried to place the ring on 
Juliet’s finger, and said, almost in a whisper: 

‘Whether I live or die, wear this always for my sake.’ 

Stephens watched this in angry amazement. ‘A good dia- 
mond ring for a woman little better than a servant!’ And then 
she began to think, and why not ? For there were other rings on 
the dressing-table, and no doubt one of them was going to be 
placed in a similar manner on one of her own fingers. But no; 
all that Mrs. Pierrepoint said was : 

‘You have been very kind to me too, Stephens; I am very 
grateful to you. When I die, you will find yourself remembered 
in my will.’ 

‘Oh, but that is not at all the same thing,’ thought Stephens. 
‘I dare say that this dear Juliet of hers is remembered in her 
will too. This present was an extra, and I ought to have had my 
extra given me, same as her.’ 

So she sat in the lower place to which she had been banished, 
cherishing wrath and bitterness, and indignantly watching Mrs. 
Pierrepoint lying there with her hand locked in Juliet’s—Juliet’s, 
that was decorated with a handsome diamond ring. Pain came 
to interrupt this fragment of happiness which Mrs. Pierrepoint 
was enjoying, and thus the hours wore on, pain and exhaustion 
alternating with each other, and the weary women who waited on 
the poor sufferer sometimes feared that the end could not be far 
off. A sound of wheels was heard, and Juliet’s heart bounded at 
once into the upper regions of hope. She hastened to the 
window to learn which doctor it was, and was just in time to see 
the back of a gentleman who was getting out of a fly. 

‘It’s the doctor! It. must be the doctor!’ she said to 
Stephens, who had followed her to the window. ‘Oh, thank 
God!’ 

‘I shouldn’t have expected you to be quite so keen to see the 
doctor,’ remarked Stephens, turning thus suddenly on the woman 
with whom she had been working all the morning in apparent 
harmony, for Juliet had observed none of her aberrations from the 
strict line of good conduct, being much too occupied with Mrs. 
Pierrepoint to think of anything else. 

‘What do you mean, Stephens ?’ she now asked in surprise. 

‘I mean that he will know what has been done.’ 


Did Stephens know, then? But Juliet dared not ask, and only 
said ; 
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‘So much the better. It ought to be known.’ 

‘ You knew about it almost before it had happened! Before 
I so much as opened my lips to say what was the matter—before 
you were half awake, you cried out, ‘‘ She’s poisoned.”’ 

‘How did you yourself know that she was poisoned? There 
has been no doctor to tell us anything.’ 

‘I knew by her telling me that she was. She said so as 
soon as I came into her room after hearing her bell, and I can 
well believe she is right.’ 

‘And I guessed that she was poisoned because not a day has 
passed for some time without her telling me that she had had 
poison given her, and expected to have more, so now you see 
how I knew.’ 

‘You will have to tell that to the doctor, and he will want to 
know what that white powder you have been giving her is. 
It’s my opinion that she would have been a good deal better 
without it. She has had a bad attack after every dose you have 
given her.’ 

‘Oh, Stephens, don’t be foolish!’ said Juliet impatiently. 
‘Why on earth did you let me give it to her if you thought it so 
bad for her; you are older than I am?’ 

This was the last straw. ‘Iam not by any means so sure of 
that!’ cried Stephens, who was on the wrong side of five-and- 
thirty, but had ‘pretensions.’ ‘I didn’t think about what was 
going on in time to stop it, but it’s not too late to speak out and 
tell now.’ 

‘I wonder why they don’t bring the doctor upstairs,’ said 
Juliet, who was so anxious for his arrival that she had very little 
idea of what Stephens was saying. There was a brisk rap at the 
door, but it was only a footman, who said that a gentleman was 
in the drawing-room who had asked for Miss Caradoc. 

‘The doctor! isn’t it the doctor?’ she exclaimed. No, it was 
not the doctor, and Juliet was in despair. Mechanically she took 
the card the man was offering her. It was Mr. Bransby-—never 
had she been so delighted in her life! She went and brought 
him upstairs at once, and now felt that a weight of responsibility 
was removed from her, and that at last she might venture to 
hope. The family medicine chest was pulled out, and he at once 
devoted himself to his patient. After some time Juliet and he 
observed—until then they had been too much engaged with Mrs. 
Pierrepoint to notice what was going on around them—that both 
Stephens and the housemaid had disappeared, and that they were 
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alone. Mr. Bransby had some recollection of having seen one woman 
call the other out of the room, but was not sure, and Juliet 
thought that they had probably retired from a feeling of delicacy, 
thinking that she might want some private conversation with 
her uncle when an opportunity offered itself; and as this was the 
case, and Mrs. Pierrepoint was now lying asleep, Juliet opened 
the door, intending to take her uncle to a comfortably cushioned 
window-seat in the corridor outside. Farther than that she 
dared not go, lest an enemy should come and undo the good 
work which Mr. Bransby had already done. After she had sat 
there a short time, a little under-housemaid came by—a demure, 
comely young creature, in spotless clothing, who appeared to be 
one who said little and thought much. She did not bring some 
message to Juliet as she expected, but walked past, and was just 
going into Mrs, Pierrepoint’s room when Juliet called her, 

‘Please, Miss Caradoc, Mrs. Stephens said I was to go and sit 
down by my mistress, and take care of her till she came.’ 

‘ And where is Mrs. Stephens?’ asked Juliet. 

‘Running about getting things that are wanted for Mr. Pierre- 
point, Miss.’ 

‘Where is Mary ?’ 

‘She is getting things for Mr. Pierrepoint too.’ 

‘Then will you do as Stephens said, and go and sit with Mrs. 
Pierrepoint till I come, or till the pain comes on? Call me the 
moment the pain comes on.’ 

‘Perhaps it won’t come on again?’ she said to Mr. Bransby, 
when Joan was gone. 

‘I am afraid it will, but she is much better.’ They sat in 
that lonely window seat, and she gave him a rapid sketch of the 
situation, and told him what she had partly told him before in her 
letter, how, after living with Mrs. Pierrepoint for so many weeks 
and months, in the belief that she was a monomaniac, and Mr. 
Pierrepoint a most devoted and affectionate son, she had gradu- 
ally become almost certain that all the accusations brought 
against him by Mrs. Pierrepoint were true ; that he was an impos- 
tor, a thief, and, Juliet was now almost firmly persuaded, a would- 
be murderer. As to Mrs, Pierrepoint’s illness, Mr. Bransby was 
in a position to judge, and his opinion was that she was un- 
doubtedly suffering from the effects of poison, and that the poison 
was arsenic, but he cautioned Juliet against forming hasty judg- 
ments. 


‘If you say that poison has been given,’ she said, ‘it is 
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almost certain that it was given by Mr. Pierrepoint, and I want 
to know if nothing can be done. Hitherto she has been unable 
to get any justice, for unhappily she has such a widely established 
character for eccentricity, not to say madness, that her cause was 
prejudged. She has never dared to ask for an inquiry, lest it 
should end in her being sent back to the asylum for bringing 
such mad accusations. That is what has always restrained her, 
but she can’t stay here now, her life is not safe. Uncle, supposing 
that she finds it impossible to free herself from the imputation of 
madness, would they allow her to place herself under the care of 
a respectable doctor, if he made himself responsible for keeping 
her in safety ?’ 

‘I should think no objection could reasonably be made to that. 
She would still be under restraint.’ 

At this moment the demure little servant who had been told 
to stay with Mrs. Pierrepoint came out of the room, and walked 
quietly past them, looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
Juliet waited till she was out of hearing, and then said : 

‘Tll tell you what I have been thinking. If she can’t prove 
the man who calls himself Mr. Pierrepoint an impostor, and is 
condemned to go on living under a certain amount of restraint, 
she shall live with you! You must be so kind as to take her in. 
You could answer for her safety and her sanity. She is as sane 
as I am ; she would love every one of you, and be as happy as the 
day is long.’ 

He had all this time been rubbing his stubbly grey hair and 
fixing his honest eyes on her in amazement. Such precipitate 
arrangements were distasteful to him, and foreign to his nature, 
and any arrangement which might be regarded as beneficial to 
himself was one viewed by him with suspicion. 

‘Juliet,’ said he, ‘Mrs. Pierrepoint’s enemies regard her as 
mad—you treat her as a chattel—don’t bring me into the affair 
in that way, I beg.’ 

‘That girl is a long time away,’ said Juliet, after they had 
talked a little longer. ‘I suppose she went to fetch something, 
but she ought to have come back by this time ; and how odd it is 
that Stephens and Mary are staying away so long.’ She went to 
see how Mrs. Pierrepoint was. She was lying looking at the door. 

‘You have been feeling neglected, dear,’ said Juliet, kissing 
her. ‘I have been talking to my uncle, but Joan promised to 
stay with you while I was away. I feel very angry with her.’ 

‘Don’t be angry with her! Don’t ask the servants where she 
is,’ said Mrs, Pierrepoint anxiously. 
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‘You have sent her somewhere,’ exclaimed Juliet. ‘It was 
Joan who went for Mr. Cowper for you ?’ 

‘Yes, and she has gone for him again. She is to get a trap 
and go quickly. He will be here to-night or to-morrow morning.’ 

‘You ought to have waited till you were better.’ 

‘I think now that I never shall get better, and I want Mr. 
Cowper to take down my dying statement. I must not die with- 
out putting on record my assured conviction that an impostor has 
established himself here as my son, and that I die of poison 
administered by him. I have sent a scrawled letter to the 
coroner too, by Joan. I want to make him promise to have an 
inquest on my body. I wish the true cause of my death to be 
known. Mr. Cowper shall write down the statement that I wish 
to make, and both of you are witnesses that I wish to have an 
inquest on my body.’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint believed herself to be alone with Juliet and 
her uncle, but unknown to her and to them, Stephens and Mary 
had entered the room. Both looked as if they had been crying 
bitterly. Mr. Bransby was unaware of their presence ; he said to 
Mrs. Pierrepoint: 

‘There can be no inquest till after your death, my dear lady, 
and that is not going to take place yet. You are much better.’ 

‘She may be better,’ sobbed Stephens, ‘the inquest may not 
be wanted for her, but it will be for him—he’s that bad, that it’s 
impossible he can last much longer, and no doctor to do anything 
to save him !’ 

‘Who is ill, and what do you mean?’ said Mr. Bransby. ‘If 
anyone is ill let me goto him. I will gladly do anything in my 
power.’ 

‘He won’t see you, he says he will wait for his own doctor ; he 
has good reasons, he says, for thinking his own doctor will be more 
likely to do him good than you. I wasn’t to repeat that, but I 
have.’ 

‘And who is this person who thinks so ill of my professional 
powers ?’ 

‘It’s Mr. Pierrepoint ! It’s master!’ cried the weeping women 
servants, ‘and he’s had the same kind of poison given him as Mrs. 
Pierrepoint has had, and that’s why we have been away from her 
so long ; and he’s so bad that * but tears and lamentations cut 
their speech short. 





(To be continued.) 
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Sport and Natural History on the 
Botletli River, N’Gamiland. 


UR first care on the morning of July 9, 1890, after our 
() overnight arrival at the Botletli, was to shoot some ducks for 
dinner. The waggons toiling laboriously in our rear would not 
strike the river for a couple of days, and we had ridden on with 
scant supplies—some coffee, meal, and sugar comprising our outfit. 
Arrived at the river-bank, we hed small difficulty in securing two 
couples of the yellow -pilled duck (Geelbee of the colonists, Anas 
flavirostris of scientists), which we found here of great size, fat, 
and in splendid condition. We noticed also numbers of that 
showy bird the Egyptian goose, and of the Cape wigeon (Mareca 
capensis), and crested coot (Fulica cristata). We had little diffi- 
culty in getting to the water's edge, as the reeds had been burnt 
down to stumps. Proceeding a little farther up stream, along the 
now dry mud-banks, we presently noted a knot of those most 
singular and beautiful birds, the African jacana (Parra africana). 
These birds are usually placed by naturalists between the snipes 
and rails, but as a fact they partake more of the nature of the 
latter than the former, the head in particular being distinctly 
rail-like. Their general colouring is of a brilliant shining 
chestnut ; the throat and front of the neck are spotless white, which 
is separated from the stomach bya shining golden-yellow gorget, 
which imparts a remarkable effect; below that being a darkish 
streak. There is a curious bare patch of bright blue skin between 
the base of the bill and the top of the head, which, however, fades 
greatly after death. The body is lightly framed and the dark green 
legs are long and stilty. The average length of the bird is from 
nine to eleven inches, the females being larger than the males. 
Viewed at a distance, these light-framed birds appear to be 
actually running upon the surface of the water ; a closer approach 
shows that they are merely perambulating the thin film of weed 
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and vegetation which often lies upon the river. Their feet, the 
most singular part about them, are manifestly designed exactly 
for this dainty method of progression, the toes being slender, 
spreading, and extraordinarily elongate. I shot a pair of these 
beautiful water-fowl this morning, and afterwards brought home 
the skins of two or three good specimens. The river was low, and 
I waded waist-deep to recover my birds; if I had then known 
more of the fierceness and voracity of the Botletli crocodiles, 
I should have hesitated a good many times before doing so. As 
we sauntered along the banks we came upon numerous heads of a 
species of barbel (Glanis siluris, Mosala of the natives) which 
swarms in the Botletli. These fish grow to large size, and are preyed 
upon by natives and raptorial birds alike. So thick were the fish 
in some places that when we fired a gun the whole pool appeared 
to be a mass of them; they leaped desperately over one another 
in their anxiety to escape, reminding one much of a school of 
porpoises. I watched one day a number of natives spearing 
barbel. Having first made sure of the absence of crocodiles, they 
entered the pool in a line, and feeling their way delicately with 
arms uplifted, thrust as often as they moved a fish. Every now 
and again an arm would suddenly descend and a fish would be 
struck, and then would occur a scrimmage till it was secured and 
brought to bank. Oftener than not the fish would be missed. 
Among the men were some boys, and it was intensely amusing to 
see little fellows with tiny assegais entering fully into the sport, 
although sometimes almost up to their necks in water. 

Having secured enough ducks for the day, we strolled back 
to the camp. From the rising ground on which we stood we had 
a fine prospect of the country round. Looking across the river, 
the view was a typical one. To the right the dense reed-beds 
extended apparently for miles upon miles, covering the vast tract 
of marsh in which the Botletli loses itself. In front the reeds 
had been partially cleared by burning, but upon its farther bank 
they were thick again ; beyond stretched a flat plain in apparently 
limitless expanse. 

Here and there along the river, marking its course very plainly 
upon the opposite bank, grew tall palm-trees. These, and the hot 
expanse of yellow plain running into the far-off distance, brought 
irresistibly to mind one’s childhood impressions of a flat and 
burning Africa—impressions which are completely dispelled among 
the rugged mountains and stern magnificence of much of the 
southern part of the continent. 
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Behind us, not very far off, lay one of the huge salt-pans of 
this region; beyond that again open plains extended until checked 
by the waterless bush and forest of the North Kalahari, about half 
a day’s ride to the southward. We shot two pelicans during the 
day—one with a charge of No. 5 shot, a lucky chance, the other 
with the rifle. When brought down they are enormous. One, 
which I afterwards shot and photographed, measured from wing 
to wing nine feet eight inches. A wild goose when shot comes 
to earth with a good solid clump; a pelican falls with far greater 
effect. 

The waggons did not appear until the night of July 10. The 
oxen had had nearly three days and nights’ severe trek without 
water, and needed rest. We therefore devoted the 11th to a day’s 
barter with the natives. We had by this time exhausted the 
supply of corn for our horses and required more. The large 
waggon was unpacked, therefore, and trading goods were got out. 
At first my companion and I thought the whole business immensely 
amusing. We had round us a dense throng of men, women, and 
children, Makalakas, Motetis, and others, all provided with mealies 
and Kaffir corn in every conceivable receptacle—skin-bags, cala- 
bashes, baskets, skin-cloaks, &e. We exhibited our wares—such as 
gaudy cotton handkerchiefs, clasp knives, percussion caps, powder, 
lead, blankets, and so on, and then began a regular scrimmage of 
competition. After much gesticulation, laughter, and bawling, 
we established, by the aid of Joseph, our interpreter, a standard 
of value—so much corn for a teepa (knife), so much for a toqui 
(handkerchief), and so on, and our empty sacks soon began to fill. 
It was a most entertaining spectacle, and Dove and I laughed till 
we cried again over the financial squabbles and misunderstandings 
with our black friends. 

After two hours of this sort of traffic, under a hot sun, and 
amid a throng of excited and perspiring natives, the thing began 
to pall a little. We therefore deputed David, our head-driver, to 
continue the trade; and by two o’clock, when we had filled four 
or five sacks, the price of corn had risen, and trade was practically 
at an end. 

Owing, I suppose, to the strong female influence, toqguis went 
off decidedly the best, teepas next; then came copper caps, 
powder, and lead. We only sold one Kaffir blanket, which was 

bought by a native gentleman for half a sovereign, the only piece 
of money in all this country, with which he was ludicrously anxious 
to part. 
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Dove and I had our midday meal, sitting, as we always did, at 
our little table under shadow of the big waggon, surrounded by a 
dense throng of admiring natives. We dispensed bread and jam 
to the picaninnies amid much applause. The old headman 
here—a Makalaka—turned up during the morning with a lion 
skin, which he wanted to trade. Eventually we secured it for 
about the value of 12s, 6d., and having regaled the old fellow 
with coffee, and made him presents of powder, lead, and coffee, in 
return for a goat which he had sent us, we separated. Tobacco, 
of which we had brought a large supply, we found of no value 
here. All the natives along the Botletli grow tobacco, which 
they cure in a rude way—for snuffing purposes only—and manu- 
facture when wet into small pyramidal lumps. The way these 
people snuff is amazing. They take it till the tears stream 
down their cheeks, with manifest enjoyment, and they employ a 
flat piece of polished iron turned up at the end and embossed 
with neat patterns, as a means of clearing away superfluous tears. 
In the same manner this flat kind of spoon, which always hangs 
upon the breast, takes the place of a pocket-handkerchief. 

The horses and oxen were disturbed this night, and we found 
spoor of a lion within 100 yards of our waggons in the morning. 
We broke camp next day and trekked away up the river, reaching 
T’Kom, a small Makoba village of a dozen huts, on the 15th. At 
a reedy pan of water near T’Kom, I shot a pair of tiny bee-eaters 
(Merops erythropterus), whose diminutive size and lively colouring 
render them notable even among this beautiful family. These 
birds are fairly plentiful in reedy places along the Botletli and 
round Lake N’Gami, but I have never seen them in South 
Bechuanaland, the Transvaal, or Cape Colony. The hue of the 
back and upper parts is green; the throat and chin are a full 
rich yellow ; to this succeed, before the breast is reached, a narrow 
band of bright blue, a tiny line of white, another of black, and a 
patch of chestnut, the whole forming a most perfect bit of 
colouring. When I had them both in my hand, I could not 
sufficiently admire the gem-like beauty of these birds. We 
skinned these diminutive creatures next night by the lantern, after 
a long day’s hunting; they were a difficult task, but their skins 
well repaid the trouble we were put to. 

On the 14th, having seen spoor of wildebeest, Burchell’s zebra, 
gemsbok, springbok, and koodoo, mostly trekking across the flats to 
the river, we were up very early and in the saddle. Dove shot a 
heavy springbok ram just after daybreak ; I saw, shortly after, an 
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old solitary blue wildebeest, in thick bush, but only got a snap- 
shot and missed him. Afterwards we rode across another salt- 
pan, on the spoor of roan antelope, but failed to come up with 
them. It was the prettiest sight in the world to witness the 
‘ pronken’ (pranks) of the springbok on the dazzling expanse of 
the pan. They frolicked, cantered, trotted with heads low anda 
peculiar mincing gait, then leaped high in air, displaying the 
snowy blaze of hair upon their croups, and altogether made 
charming pictures of themselves. 

On the 16th we rode out from our outspan near T’Kom, and, 
guided by some Bushmen, sighted a troop of blue wildebeest: about 
three-quarters of an hour after sunrise. They were mostly cows 
and three-quarter-grown calves, and, going straight away, ran at 
a tremendous pace, pointing for the bush on the far side of the 
plain. The veldt was villanous hereabouts, soft and full of holes, 
and [ got two falls to start with. Dove after a long stern chase 
broke the leg of a cow at two or three hundred yards, and after a 
long gallop—for these beasts go almost as well on three legs as 
four—secured her. For a cow she had a good head. Rejoining 
him later on we left the Bushmen to skin and cut her up, and 
pushed on after the troop. We sighted them again, but they 
were extremely wild, and, led by a small troop of zebras which 
had meanwhile joined them, they went right away and made 
good their sanctuary in the bush. We reached camp at four, 
loaded up with meat, after being ten hours in the saddle, and 
after supper and oceans of tea, turned into our waggons at 
7 o'clock P.M. 

The plain here is immense. It extends along the river bank 
for four or five days’ journey, and is fringed to the south and west 
by the North Kalahari bush, in which much of the game finds 
shelter. Wildebeest and zebra cannot exist without water for 
months together, as can giraffe, gemsbok, and eland. They 
cross the flats after dark and drink at the river most nights. At 
early morning they are to be found feeding on the plain, and, 
when chased, invariably betake themselves to the bush and forest. 
The plain is crescent-shaped, and at its broadest point takes the 
best part of a day to cross on horseback at walking pace. In the 
waterless forest of which I have spoken numbers of giraffe wander 
comparatively undisturbed. To get near them, we had either to 
cross the flat, sleep at the edge of the bush and hunt next day, 
our horses thus being the best part of two days without water, or 
send the light waggon across loaded up with water, by which 
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means we could hunt two days consecutively. To do this, how- 
ever, the oxen had to return to the river and thence be driven 
back to take the waggon to camp. Alli this created no small 
amount of hard work—indeed, to hunt successfully nowadays in 
South Africa, hard work and hard condition are essential. Still 
the reward was well worthy of the toil, and the downfall of a tall 
giraffe, or an old blue wildebeest bull with a good head, or a 
handsome zebra or still handsomer lechwé ram, well repaid one 
for long fatiguing rides under a burning sun and over scorching, 
shadeless plains. It was near the bush on the far side of the flats 
from T’Kom, that our best day with giraffe was scored on the 
return journey. Dove was then laid up with a broken rib, sus- 
tained in a wildebeest hunt, and I had with me Joseph, our 
Palachwe boy, as after-rider. We were lucky enough to surprise 
a troop of nineteen giraffe feeding just outside the forest, and 
driving three-fourths of them out into the open, we shot two each, 
after a most exciting run, into which our horses entered with as 
much zest and eagerness as ourselves. 

On the 17th, our waggons still standing near T’Kom, my 
companion and I sallied out on foot for a long day’s tramp by the 
river. We sighted some lechwé (Cobus leché), a rare kind of 
water-buck, only found on the river systems of South Central 
Africa, and, after wading middle deep through a lagoon, concealed 
ourselves on a sort of island on which grew palm-trees, expecting 
the Bushmen to drive the buck towards us. The lechwé, how- 
ever, declined to be driven, and escaped. In the afternoon Dove 
shot two springbok on the way home, I some duck at the lagoon, 
having exchanged my rifle for a fowling-piece which my Bushman 
carried. The river was rising rapidly up here, flooding the country 
round and forming great lagoons upon which thousands of wild 
fowl disported themselves. The quantity of bird-life gathered on 
these waters was astounding; they literally covered the water in 
places, and the babel of chattering, quacking, and gabbling was 
almost ludicrous. 

We reached camp after a long hot day of seven and a half 
hours on foot and without water. There was water in plenty it is 
true, but so full of decayed vegetable matter that we preferred to 
do without it. David had also been down to the river and had 
stalked and bagged a lechwé ewe: the females of this species 
unfortunately are hornless, and are of little use except for the 
skin, the flesh of this, and indeed all water-loving antelopes, 
being as a rule very unpalatable. 
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Having fairly reached the game country we had now and for 
long after any quantity of meat for ourselves, our men, and dogs, 
not omitting Bushmen and other hangers-on. 

It is very amusing as well as interesting to watch the men at 
night gathered round the camp fire, discussing their food, ex- 
changing witticisms, and relating tales and adventures to one 
another, My comrade and I sat apart at our own fire a little way off, 
where, however, we could observe all that was passing. Whoever 
had accompanied us hunting during the day would relate faith- 
fully every particle of sport. How the Baas (master) did this, 
shot that, galloped this way or that way, or was thrown or missed 
his shot ; the whole accompanied by a running fire of commentary 
from his companions. Then they would begin to yarn themselves, 
Patshalaan, our second driver and hunter, was great at narrative. 
He spoke very rapidly and usually had thrilling tales of adventure 
and of terror to unfold. He accompanied his tales with copious 
action, his eyes rolled, his naturally high voice rose to a shrill 
scream at exciting points, and the perspiration poured from his 
face. Every now and again Dove or I would call out to Joseph to 
interpret the choicest bits for us. I usually took my chair later 
on and sat by the big fire, entering into the men’s talk, and 
obtaining in this way very interesting information, I, in my 
turn, was frequently catechised, and had to endeavour to explain 
such mysteries as Cape Town, the ocean, steamship life, and 
England. It was far more difficult than it sounds to impart any 
adequate idea of these things to men, shrewd indeed after their 
lights, but most of whom had never been farther south than the 
Limpopo River. 

Our next halting place, reached July 18, was at Masinya’s 
Kraal, the village of a tribe of Bakurutse people, tributary to 
Khama. As we intended hunting for a week here, we formed a 
capital outspan, having both waggons drawn up under the shade 
of abig camel-thorn tree, on rising ground about half a mile from 
the village. Masinya’s itself is a poor collection of reed huts, 
surrounded by the usual tall fences or kotlas, also of reeds. [ 
suppose the population barely exceeds 200. Here, as we wished 
to fill the rest of our corn sacks, we had another half-day’s barter, 
and the scenes I have before described were repeated. I took 
several photographs at this place, some of which turned out well. 
The Bakurutse corn bins were full to overflowing, and we had 
small trouble in getting what we required at very moderate rates. 
We obtained also in the way of trade some good curios, otter 
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skins, hippopotami teeth, strips of hippo skin two inches thick, 
for whips, and other odds and ends. It is not often that a waggon 
passes up the Botletli, and the anxiety of these poor people to 
acquire the most elementary articles of trade was really touching. 
I had some trouble to get one of the girls to stand to be 
photographed eventually a bright-coloured cotton handkerchief 
worked the oracle for me. The lady who thus honoured me with 
a sitting from among a score of giggling damsels was quite over- 
come by the magnificence of the handkerchief (price, in Mafe- 
king, 44d.). Next morning she sent me a bowl of Kaffir corn as 
a present, to which I replied by a quantity of bread and jam as 
she sat near me at dinner-time. Another morning she brought 
me a bowl of Kaffir-corn porridge. I had to be very diplomatic 
over this. I tasted a mouthful, and then, as I had springbok-fry 
for breakfast—a far preferable dish—I watched my opportunity, 
and when the lady’s back was turned, gave the stuff to my boys 
to eat, a plan I had to adopt on other occasions. When we left 
this outspan I presented the fair creature with some needles, 
cotton, and a thimble, the whole of which I grieve to say were 
annexed instantly by her very disreputable-looking father. Dove 
and I used to hold levées from our waggon-boxes, exhibiting 
looking-glasses and other amusing trifles to never-wearying eyes. 
The odd grimaces and remarks made by these girls and children 
on seeing their own astonished images in the glass made us roar 
with laughter. An exhibition of photographs of my wife and 
children never failed to bring down the house. 

All the Bakurutse women have a very unpleasant habit of 
shaving the head, leaving only a small circular patch of wool upon 
the crown. This they oil and pull out in kinks, so that it lies in 
a kind of circular fringe upon the top of the head. They are not, 
with some few exceptions, a good-looking race; but many of 
them are tall and well set up. In fact, we noticed all along the 
Botletli that the people as a whole, whether Makalaka, Moteti, 
Bakurutse, Makoba, or Batauana, were strong, hardy, and well- 
developed. It is possible that fever, which kills a good many, 
takes off the weakly and leaves the strong. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that all these people are well nurtured; they grow 
excellent crops of mealies and Kaffir corn, as well as pumpkins, 
melons, and tobacco ; they have plenty of milk, and the river and 
the veldt supply them with fish and game. The lot of these 
Lake River people in truth is a far happier one than that of the 
teeming thousands of poor in our own great cities, They have 
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perennial sunshine, a fire when they need it, and plenty to eat 
and drink. Of late years they have been little vexed by war. 
Small wonder then that these Africans are merry and light- 
hearted. I gathered from Masinya that his sept, the Bakurutse, 
were in old days a not unimportant branch of the Bechuana 
people, allied if I remember right to the Bamangwato. Many 
years ago, however, they became broken by wars, and have since 
sunk to a mere clan or sept, tributary to Khama. So sunken 
are they, indeed, in the tribal scale that the Bamangwato appear 
to rank them very much with the Vaal-pens (Grey-bellies), a Boer 
term of opprobrium used all over Western South Africa to indicate 
the broken people, otherwise known as Bakalahari, who exist in 
a semi-slavery throughout the desert. The granaries of these 
people are worthy of note. They consist of huge urn-shaped 
receptacles made of strong and beautifully plaited grass, standing 
about four feet high, and are perfectly weather-proof. When 
filled with grain the top is fastened up with clay, and collections 
of several of these curious granaries are inclosed in thorn fences 
close to the village. A springbok wounded by one of us yester- 
day was brought in this day by our Bushmen. 

As usual we were awake at early dawn on the morning of 
July 19, and, hearing the ‘honk, honk’ of geese among the 
trees close by, we soon bundled into our clothes and sallied out. 
Close to this outspan, lying among a grove of giraffe acacia 
trees, was a fine vley or lagoon, fed by the river, and now rapidly 
rising. From this some Egyptian geese had paid us a visit. We 
had no trouble in securing a brace between us, and then Dove, 
having also shot a couple of duck, we breakfasted. These geese 
rather astonished us by settling in trees, a fact in natural history 
we were not prepared for. 

We rode down to the river—about a mile away—after break- 
fast, to try for a lechwé. We had a day of exciting sport, but of 
rather unlucky incident. The result was one ram ; as a matter of 
right we should have had two at least, the crocodiles robbing us 
of another. 

We had with us two Bakurutse, who led us straight down to 
an angle of the river, where we could se< a small troop of lechwé 
feeding not far from the reeds. Spreading out a little, we 
gradually closed up, and galloping on hard, flat, alluvial ground, 
got right among them. Jumping off we fired at about fifty 
yards, and each hit a buck hard. Dove’s, a fine ram, fell to the 
shot, but was quickly up and tearing away for the river about 
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two hundred yards distant. Following up quickly with the 
hunters, they saw the ram stagger and fall again at the water’s 
edge, and felt sure of their quarry. The lechwé, however, 
struggled to his feet again and plunged into the river, where he 
stood, evidently very sick, up to his neck in water. The 
Bakurutse ran in to finish him, and were just in the act of 
thrusting their assegais into him, when with a mighty swirl of 
the water a crocodile snapped away the buck from under their 
very noses, and dragged him below the surface. As Dove said, 
the two hunters came flying from the water in a very panic of 
fright, and their danger had no doubt been very great. They 
saw neither crocodile nor lechwé again. While this scene was 
enacting, I was following the other wounded buck, which, how- 
ever, swam a lagoon and escaped into the reed beds. 

We hit off a troop of fine rams a little later near a chain 
of lagoons, and, driving them in front of us towards the main- 
land, foreed them across some shallows, through which they 
plunged amid showers of spray, diamond-tinted by the strong 
sunlight. After much manceuvring and several shots, by one of 
which a buck was hit, we forced two old rams on to a tongue 
of open flat, and tried our hardest to drive them right away 
from the river towards our camp, and run them down. We 
raced them for two miles on end and found them possessed of 
extraordinary speed and bottom. They ran and carried them- 
selves much like red-deer, occasionally bounding into the air in 
gallant fashion. We did our best to prevent them gaining their 
point—another patch -of reedy marsh—but just failed. One of 
the two rams left wounded this morning was secured later on, 
and the head brought into camp by the Bakurutse. 

The lechwé (Cobus leché) is a stout handsome antelope, as 
big and heavy again as a good fallow buck, carrying a handsome, 
well-rounded head, and having a very thick coat of bright yellowish- 
brown hair, All the water-bucks are distinguished by this thick- 
ness of coat, but the lechwé and its first cousin, the still rarer 
situtunga (Speke’s antelope), are further distinguished by the 
elongated feet and the bare patch of dark, smooth skin (un- 
covered with hair as in other antelopes), lying between the hoof 
and the dew-claws. The horns, borne only by the male, are 
stout, strongly annulated almost to the tips, and incline first 
backward then forward to the points. When first surprised, they 
will trot slowly, carrying the head very low down in a most 
uncouth manner, but when in full gallop, the horns are laid back 
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and the head carried very gallantly. At present, I believe, no 
specimen of the lechwé has been brought alive to Europe. They 
are the most tenacious of life of all the antelopes; they carry 
away wounds that would insure collapse to much larger game, 
and when seized bellow like a lusty calf. Although they always 
betake themselves to water and reeds when pursued, they rarely 
face the open river, and the ram first wounded by Dove in the 
morning, must have been sore put to it to have tempted fate and 
the crocodiles. 

Next morning we strolled about the vlei near camp, shooting 
ducks and geese, and admiring the many beautiful forms of bird 
life. Close to our outspan were to be found, among the trees or 
by the water, rollers of two kinds (Coracias nevia and Coracias 
cauduta), hornbills, Riippell’s parrots, woodpeckers, shrikes, 
kingfishers, francolins, many kinds of finches, and innumerable 
water fowl. There were many black and white kingfishers 
(Ceryle rudis) about our lagoon. This neatly plumaged bird, 
with its black and white body, silvery breast and stomach (the 
breast marked by two jetty collars) and crested head, is, I think, 
quite the boldest fisherman I have seen. He will hover hawk~ 
like a good height in air, and then fall like a stone into the 
water, raising quite a splash about him. This dive he will repeat 
time after time. I note that when two of these birds meet they 
have a sweet interchange of voice, not unlike the chippering of a 
small songster. Another interesting but extremely tiresome 
bird, also black and white as to its plumage, is the spur-winged 
plover (Hoplopterus albiceps). Very frequently, as one shoots by 
the water-side, this bird will follow; sometimes there are three or 
four at a time, wheeling above one’s head, and pestering one with 
the most worrying, unpleasant, metallic voice. It seems that 
they do this out of pure spite and annoyance, and with the direct 
object of spoiling sport. Occasionally I have become so enraged 
that I have shot a peculiarly gross offender, for peace and quiet’s 
sake. The sharp horny spur upon the point of the wing is a 
curious survival, shared also by the great spur-winged goose 
(Plectropterus gambensis). The Bechuanas have a very appro- 
priate name for this plover—‘Setula tsipi,’ or ‘iron hammer ’— 
from the peculiar resemblance its cry bears to the clink of the 
blacksmith’s hammer. 

On the afternoon of this day—July 20—we rode across the 
flats, slept in our karosses, and tried the bush next morning for 
giraffe. In this we were unsuccessful, although we found spoor, 
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and so rode back again across the hot weary plain for camp. We 
had not long quitted the forest before we sighted a good troop of 
Burchell’s zebra, feeding quietly. We spread out in line and rode 
up tothem. The troop, which consisted mostly of mares, with a 
yearling foal or two, was guarded by an old stallion, who stood 
sentinel nearest to us with his head up. Presently, turning half 
round, he gave some sort of signal, and the rest of the band 
galloped briskly off, curvetting and capering as they ran. After 
moving a few hundred yards the troop suddenly wheeled round in 
line to have a good look at us again. With their showy action, 
beautiful forms, and rich colouring, they presented a very noble 
appearance, Indeed, of the four species of zebra now found in 
Africa, this zebra of the plains is by far the handsomest. Its 
perfect form, short ears, shapely head, and full black and white 
mane—(hogged just as are hogged the manes of horses in the old 
Greek bas-reliefs)—distinctly entitle it to this position. 

These tactics of the zebras were displayed in a retreat of some 
miles, the old stallion always covering the rear, until the troop, 
outflanked by Dove, shot off to the right, and my chance came. 
I galloped hard to intercept them; and, as they stood for a 
minute on seeing me in the line of flight, got a steady shot at 
two hundred yards. The bullet clapped as if on a barn door, and 
as the troop continued their flight, I saw one zebra turn away 
alone. Presently she stood again. I was soon within sixty yards, 
and with another bullet finished her. She proved to be a fine 
mare in beautiful coat, and her head and skin now decorate a 
room at home. 

I quickly lighted a grass fire to attract the Bushmen, and, 
Joseph having cantered up, we set to work to skin the prize. 
Dove, who was thrown out, made for camp alone, securing on 
his way a springbok. 

On the 22nd we were down at the Lagoons after duck and 
geese, and after wading about for half the day nearly up to our 
armpits, came home with a huge bag. 

On the 24th, having crossed to the forest again, Dove shot 
an enormous old bull giraffe, the biggest of our trip, measuring 
all but 19 feet in height. Having had good sport with springbok, 
lechwé &c. till July 28, we left Masinya’s Kraal, and trekked 
for Sebituane’s Drift higher up the river. 

After crossing the usual heated yellow plains, looking for all 
the world like an expanse of over-parched hayfields, and dotted 
here and there with droves of springbok, we outspanned two 
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miles off the river at some water-pits in the middle of open veldt. 
There were springbok grazing quietly around us as the sun set, 
and a big belt of tall leafy motjeerie trees, with their oak-like 
growth, standing on the farther side of the river, gave welcome 
relief to the eye in that direction. The sunsets on the plains were 
very gorgeous. A vast amber vault of sky after the sun dipped ; 
then a wonderful after-glow of still more brilliant yet translucent 
yellow. Below the light stretched the sea of grassy plain, now 
toned to a greyish-yellow, with the cattle, horses, and springboks 
standing in sharp relief. Anon the yellow glow changes to a 
narrow are of ruddy orange below a pale blue-green sky, and 
then darkness falls upon the solemn veldt, and the night plovers, 
jackals, and hyzenas begin their cries. At this outspan, where we 
remained some time, we often heard the cry of zebras as they 
trekked to the river under cover of night. A good many wilde- 
beest also came past not far from the waggons. 

We were up very early on the morning of the 29th, preparing 
for another campaign against giraffe. After breakfast, just as the 
sun rose, Dove, standing on my waggon-box, looked out to the 
south-east for game, using a very powerful stalking-glass, which 
he rested on the waggon tilt. Half a mile away he saw, stringing 
across the veldt, a dark line of blue wildebeest (brindled gnu), 
evidently trekking from the river back to the flats. It was a most 
inspiring sight. There were about thirty-five of them, mostly full- 
grown bulls, many of them very heavy ones, as their massive 
shaggy fronts plainly indicated. Having enjoyed a prolonged 
inspection, we saddled-up hastily, buckled on spurs, got out our 
rifles, and went after them, the Bushmen following. 

We rode quietly until within three hundred yards, when the 
herd became disturbed, and tossing their heads and whisking their 
long tails they lumbered off at a heavy gallop, which, however, 
is much faster than it looks. The heavy, roman-nosed, buffalo- 
like head, and the quantity of mane and hair about the neck, 
throat, and face, all tend to create the wild, cumbrous aspect 
which the bulls of this singular antelope wear. 

Dove and I were mounted to-day on our best nags, he on his 
favourite Dunboy—a mouse-coloured pony with black points, a 
little wonder after game—I on a capital chestnut, surnamed 
Giltboy ; and the ponies presently catching sight of the game, 
we touched them lightly with the spur and raced our hardest, 
hoping to get within hail of the gnu in one sharp spurt. ‘ As we 
ran side by side at full gallop my comrade’s nag unexpectedly put 
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his foot in a hole, and, with his rider, came down a most imperial 
crowner. I pulled up for a second, but Dove, although half- 
stunned, motioned me to go on, and, as the Bushmen were running 
behind, I set my horse going again. After a long and most exciting 
chase, in which I only prevented the wildebeest from entering the 
bush by sending a bullet or two in front of them, thus turning them, 
I got within 250 yards as they stood, and hit a good bull, which, 
after myself getting a heavy fall, Isecured at short range. I found 
him a fine full-grown bull, with a good head. Meanwhile, Dove 
and the Bushmen had come up, and, having cut off the head for 
preservation, I left the boys to bring in the meat. Dove was in 
great pain from an injury to his side, and although we rode on 
and I picked up the troop again with the idea of turning the wilde- 
beest to my comrade, we had no more sport that day. 

The brindled gnu is assuredly one of the most eccentric of 
nature’s creations, even in Africa. Some naturalists have cata- 
logued its points in this wise—the head of a buffalo, body and 
tail of a horse, with the legs of an antelope, This is not 
accurate, for the blue wildebeest and its grotesque cousin, the 
white-tailed gnu, although standing alone in the animal kingdom, 
are true antelopes. The brindled gnu (Catoblepas gorgon, 
kokoon of the Bechuanas) is in colour of a bluish-drab, having 
brindles or stripes of a darker shade upon the neck and fore 
quarters. It can hardly be classed as dangerous game; yet a 
wounded bull is not to be approached carelessly on foot, his sharp 
hook-like horns rendering him an awkward customer, as many a 
slain dog has testified.- The range of this antelope extends 
widely over Central South Africa, but is, curiously enough, not 
prolonged north of the Equator. The white-tailed gnu (Cato- 
blepas gnu, black wildebeest of the Dutch), now approaching 
extinction, was much more circumscribed in its habitat. It was 
formerly inordinately plentiful on the karroos of Cape Colony and 
the plains of the Orange Free State, but seldom ranged north of 
the Vaal River. On the other hand, the brindled gnu was rarely 
found south of the Orange River, even in the good old days when 
game swarmed in countless thousands. 

(nu or gnoo is merely the old Hottentot name of the white- 
tailea species, which subsequently clung to both animals, The 
Hottentot designation for the brindled gnu was Kaop, signifying 
Baas or master. The blue wildebeest has plenty of pace and great 
staying power, and it takes a good horse indeed to run into a 
troop. 
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From this point in the trek Dove was confined by his injuries 
(a broken rib) to the waggon for some days, and could not bear 
to sit a horse for a fortnight. Our journey to Lake N’Gami 
(some days further on) was therefore abandoned, and I con- 
tented myself with making expeditions with Joseph and the 
Bushmen in various directions, in which we had excellent 
sport with giraffe, wildebeest, zebra, and springbok. My com- 
panion recovered sufficiently to enjoy one good hunt on the 
return journey, when we killed four elands out of a big troop 
found in the middle of the Kalahari, and afterwards lost our- 
selves in dense bush for eighteen hours without water—a most 
unpleasant experience. 

I walked from this outspan to the river on the day following 
Dove’s injury, and striking it not far from Sebituane’s Drift, 
came to a high bank, below which a broad and stately stream, 
three hundred yards in breadth (a stream surpassing every other 
waterway south of the Zambesi), flowed in deep majestic volume 
slowly to the south-east. Here and there a crocodile might be 
discerned floating log-like on the surface. Some Makoba fisher- 
men put across in a dug-out canoe from the reeds on the farther 
side, and, having my camera with me, I seized the opportunity to 
take some photographs of these singular people, and of this 
beautiful reach on the Botletli, hitherto virgin to the camera. 
These Makobas, tributary to Khama and Moremi, are essentially a 
race of fishermen and of boatmen. They live in small reed 
villages upon the banks of the river, and are most expert fishers, 
whether with net or with hook and line. I found them baiting 
their hooks with mice and a kind of small rat—a novel kind of 
lure tome. Here they catch principally the barbel I have men- 
tioned, and a kind of bream. 

Near Sebituane’s Drift—where Livingstone’s favourite chief, 
Sebituane, crossed the river in his conquering career northward— 
Khama’s country ends, and the territory of the Lake Chief, 
Moremi, begins. Moremi died soon after our sojourn on the 
Botletli, and Sekhomi, his young son, now reigns in his stead. 

As to the mysterious overflow of the Botletli in mid-winter— 
the dry season in Africa—the capabilities and prospects of its 
immense and undoubtedly rich alluvial lands, and the various 
tribes upon its course, they are vast subjects, and require space 
whereon to enlarge. It is certain that the Botletli and N’Gami 
country have a great future in the production of grain, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, coffee, sugar, and many other crops. The people are 
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friendly, peaceable, and fairly industrious after their lights. 
Sooner or later it must fall to the lot of N’Gamiland to be ex- 
ploited by Europeans; but in this exploitation the hard fact has 
to be faced that, for at least four months in the year, fever of a 
nature very deadly to the white man prevails. It is true that 
malaria yields to the advances of civilisation ; but the fever-stricken 
districts of N’Gamiland and the Zambesi Valley are hardly likely, 
I fear, to become portions of a habitable South Africa within the 
lifetime of living people. 

We had, on the whole, fair sport (thirty-eight head of game 
in a month’s shooting, besides a great variety of feathered game), 
but it must be remembered that the nobler animals, even in these 
remote regions, are fast disappearing, and can only now be obtained 
by long days of severe toil under a burning sun, and by downright 
hard work. South Africa is no longer the undisturbed play- 
ground of a superabundant fauna, and each your sees the gallant 
game more and more difficult of access. 


H. A. BryDEN. 
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A Plea for Thirty-Shilling Pieces. 


T a time when the question of the designs for a new coinage 
has so recently been occupying the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and to some extent that of the public, the further question 
whether the various denominations of the coins now in circulation 
are all that could be desired for public convenience and economy 
is one that merits consideration. 

With regard to our bronze coinage little need be said; in 
size, material, and resistance to wear it ranks fairly high, though 
in design, both of obverse and reverse, there is plenty of room 
for improvement. A nickel coinage, though less bulky than 
bronze, has the great disadvantage of being readily confounded 
with the coinage of higher value in silver; so that on the whole, 
bronze seems to be the preferable metal. 

In considering our silver coinage, we may leave the double 
florin or four-shilling piece out of the question, as it is not 
proposed that any more coins of that denomination should be 
struck. 

We have then the crown, the half-crown, the florin, shilling, 
sixpence, and threepence, in all coins of six different denomina- 
tions. Of all these, the one that could best be spared is the florin, 
which is simply a double shilling, and does not comprise any of 
the smaller denominations of coins in its value. It is, however, 
of some convenience where large sums of silver coin have to be 
told, though it has not the great advantage which the half-crown 
possesses of combining a sixpence with the shillings, and thus 
in many cases enabling a payment involving an odd sixpence 
to be made without any actual coin of that denomination being 
present. 
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It may be of some interest, before proceeding farther, shortly 
to review the history of the half-crown. It was first struck as 
a silver coin by Edward VI., in 1551, the half-crowns of his father, 
Henry VIII., having been in gold. Coins of this denomination 
in silver were not again struck until the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, but for the two hundred and fifty years from 1601 to 
1851 their issue was practically continuous. In 1849, however, 
the florin was introduced, and out of regard to the theoretical 
importance of having a decimal coinage, half-crowns were no 
longer struck. Some ten years later, in 1861, Mr. Graham, then 
Master of the Mint, issued a circular to bankers requesting their 
opinion on the relative merits of the florin and half-crown; but 
though the replies were nearly two to one in favour of the latter, 
no steps were taken at the Mint for its reintroduction into the 
currency. On the last day of 1873 another circular was issued, 
seeking opinions not only on the comparative utility of the florin 
and half-crown, but also on the desirability of the two pieces re- 
maining concurrently in circulation. An analysis of the replies, 
302 in number, is given in the ‘Annual Report’ for 1878 of the 
present Deputy Master of the Mint. It is as follows :— 


No. of Per 

replies. cent. 
In favour of the circulation of florins only... ——— 15°23 
" ™ - half-crowns only ... 63 20°86 


. - ” half-crowns concur- 
rently with florins 193 63°91 
302 100:00 
ie eeecintententioneseeeeaaeeal 

As a result the half-crown was restored to its place in the cur- 
rency-—a restoration that met with general approval. In 1874 
half-crowns to the value of upwards of a quarter of a million 
sterling were coined, and, in all, from the date when their issue 
was resumed, coins of this denomination to the value of 3,897,010. 
had been put into circulation ' by the end of last year. 

These figures speak volumes for the utility of the half-crown, 
which seems in a great measure to arise from its not being a 
mere multiple of a shilling but from its combining in one piece 
the two most common coins of our currency, the shilling and the 
sixpence, 

The convenience of such a combination had been recognised 


1 Twenty-first Annual Report of Deputy Master of the Mint, 1890, p. 12. 
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‘ in the dark days at the beginning of this century, when our silver 


currency had been reduced to its lowest ebb, and the Bank of 
England coined and issued silver tokens of the nominal values of 
1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s. 6d. This was in 1811, and a large number of 
the tokens were put into circulation, to be recalled after the great 
recoinage of 1816. I mention this issue of tokens merely as an 
illustration of the fact that at that time coins combining two 
denominations of the currency in one piece were thought best 
adapted to meet the necessities of the public. I have little doubt 
that if florins had never been coined, eighteen-penny pieces would 
have proved of greater convenience in the everyday transactions 
of life. 

Turning now to our gold coinage, we find that though theo- 
retically we have four denominations, the five-pound and two- 
pound pieces, the sovereign and the half-sovereign, yet practically 
we have only two, viz. those last named. The larger pieces, 
though occasionally struck, have never really entered into the 
currency, and have been regarded rather as medals than as coins. 
Among the reasons for their not being wanted for common use one 
is that for sums so large as 5/. a bank note is more convenient, 
and another that the sum of 2/. is quite as readily represented by 
two separate sovereigns as by a single piece of money. 

Both the sovereign and the half-sovereign are absolutely in- 
dispensable coins, and must continue to be struck, even though 
the latter is an extremely expensive coin to retain in circulation. 
I may be wrong, but it appears to me that any attempt to tamper 
with the intrinsic value of the half-sovereign, or to reduce it to 
the level of a token, would be strenuously opposed by the public. 

It is, however, well worthy of consideration whether by the 
addition of a gold coin of a new denomination to the two already 
in circulation public convenience as well as economy might not 
be promoted. If we take a glance at the former history of the 
gold coinage of this country we find that from the earliest times 
there were as a rule not less than three denominations of gold 
coins concurrently struck, and frequently many more. In the 
days of Edward III. these were the noble—the third of a pound— 
its half and its quarter. Under Henry VIII. the gold coins con- 
sisted of the sovereign of twenty shillings, its half, quarter, and 
eighth, to say nothing of the angel and its parts, which formed, 
as it were, a separate currency. Under Elizabeth, besides the 
pound sovereign of twenty shillings and its parts, there were the 
double rial and rial of thirty and fifteen shillings respectively. 
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Such pieces were’also struck under James I., though eventually 
they became current at a rate of thirty-three shillings and sixteen 
shillings and sixpence. 

The question I now wish to discuss is this: whether it would 
not be generally advantageous at the present time to follow these 
old precedents and to introduce into our currency a thirty-shilling 
piece in addition to sovereigns and half-sovereigns, The objec- 
tions to so doing would seem to be: 

1, That it would be an innovation. To which it may be replied 
that there are precedents for such a coin, and that if it prove 
convenient its novelty will be pardoned. 

2. That it may be confounded with the sovereign. But the 
size and weight would be different, and if thought desirable it 
might, like some foreign gold coins, have a smooth edge with a 
sunk inscription upon it as a safeguard against filing, instead of 
the serrated edge of the sovereign. 

3. That in counting out sums of money it would be incon- 
venient. To some slight extent this would no doubt be the case, 
but no difficulty is raised about the counting of silver in which 
five or six denominations are present, and moreover the telling 
out of gold is in most instances checked by weighing. 

4, That there would be a difficulty in getting it changed. So 
long as sovereigns, half-sovereigns, and silver are current with it, 
this difficulty would appear to be imaginary rather than real. 
Under any circumstances, the difficulty is greater in the case of a 
51. note. 

5. That foreigners would not be able to distinguish the differ- 
ent denominations of our coins. It seems very probable that we 
are in the habit of attributing to our foreign visitors a far greater 
dullness of comprehension than they possess; but I would suggest 
that in addition to the difference in size an entirely new type of 
reverse might distinguish the new coin from the sovereign, and 
that its value might be marked upon it. Some such design as 
that which appears at the head of this article might possibly 
answer the purpose. Anyhow, the field, being larger than that of 
a sovereign, would give greater scope for the die-engraver’s skill. 

As to the usefulness of a thirty-shilling piece, there can be no 
doubt that in most payments of amounts over one pound, of which 
there are an infinite number in ‘the ordinary transactions of 
everyday life,’ ! it would be found of great convenience. But it 


1 A, W. Tuer in the Zimez, December 21, 1889, 
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is even more on the grounds of economy than convenience that I 
advocate its introduction. I think that it may safely be assumed 
that the loss of weight in a thirty-shilling piece by attrition in 
currency will not be greater than that of a sovereign, and there- 
fore that the cost of keeping a mixed currency of sovereigns and 
thirty-shilling pieces in due and proper condition would be rather 
less to the country than if it were one of sovereigns only. If, 
however, for every thirty-shilling piece put into circulation the 
coinage of a half-sovereign were saved, the gain would be great 
and direct. 

It has been calculated that the amount of half-sovereigns in 
circulation is 22,500,000/., and, inasmuch as the life of such coins 
at their full weight does not exceed nine years, that an annual 
recoinage of 2,500,000/, should take place, the loss on the light 
coins called in being 20,500/. Now it does not seem unreasonable 
to suggest that for every four half-sovereigns in circulation there 
should be one thirty-shilling piece. If this proportion were 
adopted only 2,000,000/. annually in half-sovereigns would need 
to be recoined; the remaining 500,000/. or one million half- 
sovereigns giving place to a million thirty-shilling pieces. The 
saving that would be effected by striking the reduced number of 
half-sovereigns would be one-fifth of 20,500/., or 4,100/. per 
annum. In addition to this there would be a perceptible diminu- 
tion in the Mint expenses, as there would be yearly 1,000,000 
fewer gold pieces to strike, as each thirty-shilling piece would 
supersede a sovereign as well as a half-sovereign. 

The saving may seem but fractional when compared with the 
enormous value of our currency, but a sum of from 4,000/. to 
5,0001. a year is after all worthy of consideration. Anyhow, it is 
fully one-sixth of the total now paid for ‘salaries, wages, and 
allowances’ at the Mint. I therefore venture to recommend the 
proposed new coin to the favourable consideration of the public, 


JOHN EVANS, 


E2 
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A Feat of °94.' 


nt Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
He came from La Vendée : 
With chamois-hunters, high and low 
He climbed the Alps, he scaled the snow ; 
Said he, ‘I will not homewards go 
Till I have found the way 
To drive from out 
His last redoubt 
The foe that stands at bay.’ 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
Five days he left our ken; 
The sixth—and hark! the thunderous cheers, 
As with his trusty mountaineers 
In camp he comes to mock our fears 
And make us once more men : 
‘He is not dead,’ 
The soldiers said, 
*He’s found the fox’s den.’ 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 
Said, ‘Soldiers! hark to me. 
Though snow may blow and frost may freeze, 
We've trapped the crafty Piedmontese, 
We've tracked their lines on hands and knees, 
There’s none that’s left to see. 
And now ere one 
Short month is done 
We'll capture Mont Cenis.’ 


‘ See Life of Alexander Dumas (Davidson's translation). 
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Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
What shifts of war he knew! 
With clasping irons point device 
He shod our feet that o’er the ice 
We scrambled up each precipice, 
Then down like lightning flew, 
Till day by day 
That martial play 
Steeled every nerve and thew. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
At length our march was made 
(‘Twas on the 19th Floréal) ; 
We never saw, we never shall 
See sterner sight ; Death’s arsenal 
Amid the clouds seemed laid, 
An Alp for wall, 
And over all 
The fortress-like stockade. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 
Spake ere he led us on : 
‘My lads! let no man’s footstep trip 
Nor halt to help, ’tis death to slip, 
And let no outcry leave the lip 
To tell a comrade’s gone. 
We dare to-day 
Nor stop nor stay 
Until the post is won.’ 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 
In silence waved his sword, 
And up and up that grim ascent 





With breathless sobs we struggling went, 


And now we saw the rock was rent, 
And raced with one accord, 
Whate’er might hap, 
To cross the gap 
And win the ‘ First’s’ reward. 
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Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
His soldiers loved him well ! 
Ev’n then in helpless overthrow 
From crag to crag, from snow to snow, 
We saw three of our bravest go, 
Yet dumb as death they fell. 
They had to die, 
But not one ery 
Aroused a sentinel. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
At length the hour was come. 
No foe’s eye watched, as all arrayed 
In snow-white vesture we essayed 
To clamber o’er the palisade, 
Nor heard we beat of drum: 
The dim plateau 
Was swathed in snow 
And dumb as we were dumb. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 


With force could match each wile. 


‘Too slow, thinks he. ‘The foe awakes.’ 
And straight his foremost stormer takes 
And tosses sheer across the stakes, 
And smiles a hero’s smile. 
And still in sleep 
And silence deep 
Our foemen lay the while. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
His hundreds were but three, 
Yet at their shock the Piedmontese 


Went down like wheat-ears to the breeze. 


O when were stauncher men than these, 
Or stouter chief than he ? 
So here’s Hurrah 
For brave Dumas 
And captured Mont Cenis ! 
A. H 


. BEESLY. 
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Mysie. 
THE TALE OF A BONNET. 


HE really had a very pretty face, and she had on what she 
considered to be a very pretty bonnet. It was the first bonnet 
she had ever worn in her life. 

‘I do think I look a hundred !’ she exclaimed. 

Obviously to look a hundred was to score a point in her young 
history, and triumph glistened in every feature of the baby face 
which Mysie Lauder turned first on one sister, then on another, 
confidently demanding their corroboration and sympathy. Mysie 
is a north-country abbreviation for Marion. 

‘Don’t I now?’ proceeded the speaker, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘Don’t I, Bella? Don’t I, Janet? You knowI do. You 
would never think it was me, would you? You would think it 
was some one ever so much older—quite old—as old as either of 
you? J should, if I met it,’ turning round to view the mirror’s 
reflection. ‘If I met it,’ continued the rosy lips, nodding at the 
rosy face, ‘I should say: “Oh, that is quite an old girl—one of 
the Miss Lauders—one of the older Miss Lauders—Miss Lauder 
herself, I dare say.” I should never dream for a moment of its 
being only little Mysie,’ with a laugh of pleasure, in which the 
bystanders good-humouredly joined. 

Bella’s merriment, however, suddenly ceased. 

‘Why, child—goodness gracious!’ exclaimed she, laying hold 
of the plump shoulders in front ; ‘ let me see what you have done. 
Turn to the light. There! I thought so! Tied your bonnet- 
strings wrong side out! That looks like a nice, grown-up, 
accustomed-to-bonnets young lady, doesn’t it? Can’t even tie 
her own strings properly!’ pulling out the large bow of soft silk 
such as framed in the faces of thirty years ago. ‘Oh! you area 
very clever and experienced Miss Lauder, no doubt,’ proceeded the 
speaker, rearranging with deft fingers, ‘but I don’t fancy you 
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will take people in quite so easily as you seem to imagine. You 
have got your way, and here you are; and Janet and I are just 
two big fools to give in to you as we do; but if you don’t make a 
mess of yourself some way or other before the next hour’s through, 
you are not the Mysie Lauder I have known for the last nineteen 
years, and who from a baby would always splash and tear more 
pinnies in a week than would have lasted Janet or me for a 
twelvemonth.’ 

Mysie giggled. ‘How youtalk! You talk as if I were nine, 
instead of nineteen! And as if I could splash and tear myself at 
the Moderator’s breakfast !’ 

‘You would do it if it could be done,’ replied her sister, 
calmly. ‘Anyhow, you will do the best you can. You will spoil 
your gloves—yes, you need not look at me like that—they are 
very fine gloves, finer than anything you have ever worn before ; 
but you will manage to stain them with butter or jam, and then 
come to me with a piteous face—I know your tricks, and I warn 
you beforehand I won’t lend you mine P 

‘What’s the use of saying that? You know you will,’ here 
interposed the third member of the party, who, engaged in busily 
adjusting her own flaxen curls beneath a new headgear, had 
hitherto taken no part in the conversation. ‘ You know, if Mysie 
were to drop this very bonnet into the sea before noon, she would 
come flying to you, and you would say: “ Never mind; take 
mine a 

‘Indeed, no! I would do nothing of the kind—naughty girl 
that she is! And I wonder at you, Janet! I’m astonished at 
you! Just when I am speaking seriously to Mysie, and you know 
how it will be if she is not spoken to. She is that careless, and 
that senseless ’ adopting the vernacular of her native country. 

‘But still she is not that senseless,’ cried Mysie, redoubling 
the emphasis, and affecting sudden virtue. ‘She knows it is her 
one bonnet, and her one pair of pink kid gloves, and that if any- 
thing were to happen to either of them 4 

‘It would be Bella who would suffer,’ said Janet, significantly. 

‘Yes, it would be Bella who would suffer,’ repeated Mysie, 
turning with a new and softened look in her dewy eyes to the 
homely face of the sister who had been to her mother and more 
from her motherless babyhood, ‘ and so Bella sha’n’t suffer. That’s 
how I must put it to myself. ‘Here, you, Mysie Lauder, don’t 
spill your tea on your bonnet-strings, or Bella will suffer. Don’t 
trail your lace sleeves through your plate, or Bella will suffer.” ’ 
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‘As she did after the christening party,’ parenthetically from 
Janet. 

‘* Hold your fine long skirts out of the dust, or Bella will 
suffer,”’ proceeded the spoilt child, mincing in front of the glass 
with unaffected enjoyment of the scene. ‘ ‘‘ Don’t sit down all of 
a heap upon your new muslin flounces, or Bella will suffer.” ’ 

‘One comfort is, she can’t give you the gown off her back,’ 
interpolated Janet again. 

‘Why not?’ Mysie wheeled round upon the speaker, as though 
resenting the limitation. ‘She can’t? Why not?’ 

‘It would hang in folds upon you.’ 

‘It could be taken in.’ 

‘Taken in!’ echoed Janet, with a pretended groan. ‘Taken 
in! Of course it could—-I never thought of that. So poor Bella 
has not even that safe. If she had only been the little one, and 
Mysie the big one! As it is, ’tis past praying for; and there is 
nothing for it but for Bella to get every single thing she needs 
for herself ugly and bad, so that her thievish sister , 

‘ Now, now,’ interposed Bella hastily; ‘now, now, no more 
talk. This is all nonsense.’ 

‘ Ay, that’s what you always say: you try to turn it off by 
calling it “‘nonsense ;” but if father knew 

‘There is father calling us. Are you both ready? Now then, 
come along. And, Mysie dear,’ in an undertone, ‘ you will be 
careful? You know I have spent all I have upon you, and I 
could not ask father for more, even if he had got it to give. 
Father has been so kind > Then aloud, in the cheerful voice 
which everyone at the Manse of Mains liked so well to hear: 
‘Here we are, father! All in our new finery! Here’s Mysie,’ 
thrusting forward the younger with instinctive appreciation of 
Mysie’s being of the first consequence. ‘ Well?’ drawing a long 
breath and awaiting an outburst. ‘Well, father? Here’s Mysie, 
you see?’ The tone added: ‘And did you ever see anything like 
Mysie before ?’ 

The Rev. David Lauder surveyed Mysie. 

A ghost of bygone colour faintly suffused his cheek as he did 
so. He was a tall, thin, grey-headed clergyman, with a long 
Scotch nose. He was in the habit of giving his parishioners two 
discourses of a highly orthodox character every Sunday, and of 
administering much sound advice on minor topics connected with 
their welfare during the week; but everyone knew he spoiled 
Mysie all the same, Mysie had come into the world long after 
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his other children—even after the two sons whose short lives had 
intervened between her and the elder girls—so that Bella was a 
motherly little woman of twelve, while Janet was ten, when to 
their care was left the newborn babe whose birth had cost its 
mother’s life. All three had united in worship of the little one, 
and an impartial bystander might now have perceived in Bella’s 
air of pride, and Janet’s assumed nonchalance, whilst awaiting the 
dictum of their parent, something even more rare and lovely than 
in the fresh, dimpling charms of the young girl whose hand they 
held. 

Janet was in reality quite as anxious to win approval for Mysie 
as was Bella, only it behoved her not to let this be apparent. It 
was her réle to scold the one and upbraid the other, the while she 
secretly wounded her own conscience many a time and oft on 
behalf of each. Now, albeit her own apparel was fresh from the 
dressmaker and milliner, and she was pleasantly secure of its 
fashion and fit, it was on Mysie that her eye was bent. 

‘Ahem !’ quoth Mr. Lauder, mildly ; ‘I—I am no judge.’ 

‘I hope you think we have done well, father?’ It was his 
eldest daughter who now assumed the responsibility of spokes- 
woman. ‘ When you said we were all to come to Edinburgh for 
the General Assembly, you know I told you what it would cost us 
in clothes, and you gave me the sum I asked for. I hope you 
think we have laid it out properly ?’ 

‘My dear,’ repeated her father, hastily, ‘you see, I—I am no 
judge.’ 

He was staring at Mysie through his spectacles as he spoke. 

‘We thought Mysie ought to have a bonnet,’ proceeded Miss 
Lauder, with a kind of solemn elation. ‘It is her first entrance 
into the world. A bonnet seemed more suitable for church and 
the Assembly Hall, and even for Princes Street, than the hats she 
is used to wear. I hope you think we have bought her a pretty 
bonnet, father?’ Her voice quavered a little as she spoke. All 
the doubts and fears and thought and care that had been bestowed 
upon that pink and green bonnet for Mysie rose before her eyes, 
and happily betrayed themselves in her accent. It had been on 
the tip of her father’s tongue to allege for the third time that he 
was no judge of such feminine matters, when a glimmer of the 
underlying truth stole upon his mind, and he paused. 

But what was he to say ? 

The plain truth was that Mr. Lauder did not in his heart of 
hearts very greatly admire the elaborate erection upon his little 
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daisy-faced daughter’s head. Mysie bareheaded, with blowing 
curls flying this way and that way—Mysie, in her old straw hat, 
demurely peeping from beneath its broad brim—Mysie, even in 
coverings quaint and unorthodox—the tartan plaid of a village 
lassie or the sou’-wester of a fisherman—was a pretty creature, 
‘setting,’ in Scottish phrase, everything she wore; but Mysie, in 
a high, spoon-shaped, modish fabric, thickly bespread with flower 
and fruit, and nodding with leaf and stem, while every roguish 
curl of the soft hair which used to besprinkle the fair forehead was 
carefully smoothed out of sight, was Mysie, to his mind, spoiled. 

Mysie herself, however, came to the rescue, 

‘You would never think it was me, father, would you?’ cried 
she, breaking from the other two and running up to him. ‘I 
said you never would. I look so grand and so old. Don’t I look 
old? I told Bella so, Nearly as old as she does—don’t I, father ? 
Look at me, father. Did you ever see me look so old? Think 
now, father, before you speak: did you—ever—-see—me—look— 
like—this—in all your life ?’ 

After which it was easy for the fond parent to satisfy every- 
body. 

Mr. Lauder had brought his whole surviving family up to 
Edinburgh for the meeting of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland—a convocation which, as many of my readers are 
aware, takes place yearly in the month of May. Country minis- 
ters are elected members once in every four or five years, on which 
occasions the wives and daughters of such as are so possessed 
accompany them to the ancient capital, and have a merry time of 
it during the fortnight, or, more strictly speaking, the ten days 
in which the congress is held. 

As some of the dissenting bodies—notably the large and in- 
fluential denomination yclept the ‘ Free Church ’"—hold their annual 
meetings at the same time, the atmosphere of the whole city is for 
the nonce strictly clerical; the streets swarm with black coats ; 
every drawing-room and dining-room has a preponderance of the 
same among assembled guests; the hotels assume a sober, parsoni- 
cal air; the very cab-drivers are strictly careful of their language. 

With it all there is perceptible a certain mild exhilaration 
which is not without its charm. 

To begin with, it is spring time, and spring time in one of the 
loveliest spots on the face of theearth. The grim old crags of the 
Castle Rock, which at other seasons of the year frown darkly down 
upon the gardens and terraces beneath, are now clothed in tints 
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of early green, and appear to rise from out a bower of buds and 
sprays. The sunlight floods every nook and crevice, and softens 
every jutting outline. On the other hand, blue and bright lies 
the bonnie Firth of Forth, the shimmering surface peeping into 
view from every higher point. You come upon it as you emerge 
from olden square and circus, as you turn the corner of Heriot 
Row, and overlook the tower of St. Stephen’s. It melts away in a 
haze of sunshine to the south-east, where you but dimly trace 
North Berwick Law and the lonely Bass Rock. 

The birds sing, and—are heard. 

In other cities bird-singing is but seldom hearkened to—the 
hurry and the uproar are alike too great. It needs leisure and 
tranquillity such as one finds in the quiet old Scottish capital to 
appreciate. the beauty of Nature’s sounds as well as of her sights. 

Again, there is connected with this annual assembly of the 
presbyteries a certain amount of old-world pageantry still in 
usage. It would be out of date—might even seem grotesque-— 
elsewhere, and under other circumstances; but formalities which 
have existed from generation to generation, untouched by time, 
seem only in keeping with the romantic nature of one of the most 
romantic cities in the world; and what might raise a smile on 
another occasion is felt to be impressive and harmonious when 
beheld in conjunction with all the other parts of the piece. 

For those who love antiquity in every form there is indeed a 
positive attraction in the very fact that the scenes which take 
place are unlike those to be ordinarily met with in modern times ; 
so that many a personage habituated to courtly functions and 
gorgeous spectacles, finds himself haunting the precincts of 
ancient Holyrood, or threading the mazes of narrow ‘ wynd’ and 
‘close’ on his way to and from the Assembly Hall in the Old 
Town, conscious of a subtle enjoyment which his jaded senses 
seldom experience. 

The momentous issues which are at stake in regard to the 
Scottish people, furthermore, lend dignity to the occasion. The 
Scottish nobility muster in force. They may not be religiously 
disposed, but their kindred, their clans, their tenantry and de- 
pendants all expect that they should hold religion in honour ; and 
with few exceptions they take every outward care todo so. The 
Scottish lord, or laird, or chief, is very commonly an elder of the 
Kirk, and as such is sent up year by year to attend the General 
Assembly. He takes pride in this. He wears a black coat and a 
white tie, and endeavours ‘to look like a parson,’ as he would 
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himself aver—and nothing pleases him better (for the time being) 
than to be mistaken for one. 

If he have any brains, he is conscious, moreover, that in 
hearkening to the warfare of debate which takes place beneath 
the roof of the Assembly Hall he is frequently the auditor of 
better oratory and sharper reasoning than he would hear in either 
the Upper or the Lower House during the sittings of Parliament. 
The speakers lash each other with tongues which are accustomed 
to lash from the pulpit week by week. So-called extempore 
preaching endows them with coolness and nerve; while the very 
fact of their being what they are argues a certain amount of 
scholarly acquirement. Hence, although the ordinary Presbyterian 
divine may be uncouth in appearance (he too often is), lacking in 
polish of manner, and distinguished by a peculiar and unmusical 
accent, he can never be despised. There is that about his rugged 
brow and impressive gestures which tells of a force within, recog- 
nisable by every thinking man or woman, and to be discerned 
more easily when themes of high import bring into play all the 
concentrated powers of his strong mind. At such times it is a 
noble array of faces which one beholds within the halls where the 
great meetings of the churches are held. 

And while the antiquaries are revelling in quaint ceremonial, 
and the wits and scholars in an intellectual treat, there is a third 
section of the assembled throngs for whom the whole affair has a 
glamour all its own. The young and simple, whose fresh and 
fallow hearts are open to every impression, throbbing beneath 
every emotion, and alive to every sight and sound; to whom all 
the world is new, and novelty itself is beauty ; who behold paradise 
on every side—in the sky, the air, the stones beneath their feet ; 
who wake morning by morning as to an ever-renewed festival: 
words cannot paint what to them is meant by this first peep—if 
first peep it is—beyond their own narrow boundaries. 

Even in these days the daughters of the manse are not taken 
hither and thither as are some of their southron sisters; while 
thirty years ago (the period of which we write) journeys were of 
rare occurrence, travel of still rarer. The youngest daughter of 
the Rev. David Lauder, a parish minister on the Galloway coast, 
had never spent a week in any town larger than Dumfries, before 
accompanying her father and sisters to the May Congress, which 
was to her the opening of a new world. 

Why had Mysie come? 

‘You have brought all your girls with you, Mr. Lauder ?’ said 
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a hearty voice, greeting the party as they, emerged from their 
modest lodgings on the second morning of their stay. ‘ My certie, 
sir, you are a good father. If mine, now, had heard of your doing 
this ’ and the elderly friend who had joined the group shook 
his head and laughed. 

‘Well, well, sir,’ responded Mr. Lauder, surveying his belong- 
ings half in meekness, half in pride; ‘ but you have seven—I but 
the three. It would have been hard to leave any behind; and if 
anyone had been left, it must needs have been Mysie, so 
a glance at Mysie supplied the rest. 

‘We are going to the breakfast now, proceeded the speaker. 
‘So are you, I suppose? We are all in our “ braws,” you see,’ 
laughing ; ‘ bonnets, you see; parasols, you see: there’s Mysie, 
now, has never had a bonnet on her bit of a head before, let alone 
a pink parasol! Upon my word, I feel quite abashed to be 
escorting three such grand ladies along the streets. But you will 
come with us, will you not? The breakfast is at the Douglas 
Hotel, as usual, I understand.’ 

‘They talk of holding it somewhere else in future,’ observed 
his friend, as the party set off, ‘but I, for one, think it is well 
enough where it is. St. Andrew’s Square is handy for everybody, 
and it is a sunshiny place. I’m fond of St. Andrew’s Square.’ 
Then suddenly, ‘ Look there, young ladies: thonder is the Mode- 
rator’s carriage, and that is himself and his wife and daughters 
inside. We must step out, or we shall be late for the prayers.’ 

‘Prayers? Did you say “prayers,” Mr. Dougald?’ cried 
Mysie’s childish voice. ‘I never knew people had prayers at a 
Moderator’s breakfast.’ 


‘Always prayers first, missy. It is seemly to begin the day 
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with prayer, and the Assembly opens with prayers ; 
‘Oh yes, the Assembly, but this is like a party,’ urged Mysie 
almost blankly. ‘It does seem odd to have prayers. It , 





But here Bella murmured in her ear: ‘ Never mind if it does 
seem odd,’ she whispered. ‘Don’t show you think anything is 
odd, dear—that’s the way to behave. Of course you have never 
been to a Moderator’s breakfast before. Neither have I, for 
somehow father did not take me last time, but I am not going 
to show anything. I shall just look as if I knew it before. And 
Mysie—Mysie dear,’ falling a pace behind, ‘let Janet pass on— 
she can walk on father’s other side,’ proceeded the speaker in a 
soft undertone; ‘I—I want to speak to you for a moment, Mysie.’ 

Mysie’s heart gave a great throb at the words. She was 
expecting them—had heen expecting them for some time, 
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‘Sir Archie Dunstan is here,’ said Bella in the same subdued 
accents, whilst a slight colour on her own cheek responded to the 
swift flush which overspread that of the other. ‘ Father met him 
last night. Father did not speak to him, as he was with some 
other young men, but he heard Sir Archie’s voice say : “ I’m going 
to the Moderator’s breakfast to-morrow.” Father told me as soon 
as he came in.’ 

‘Of course I supposed we should meet him,’ said Mysie 
lightly. ‘We knew he was going to attend the Assembly. We— 
it is nothing to us, you know, Bella.’ 

‘I only thought you would like to be prepared, dear.’ 

‘Prepared? You stupid Bella!’ But Mysie laughed joyously. 
‘ How can you talk such silly old nonsense? “ Prepared,” indeed! 
I meet Sir Archie Dunstan often enough at home without needing 
to be prepared. He is not so very different here from what he is 
there, I suppose.’ 

‘He may be different—we cannot tell.’ 

Something in the tone struck curiously on Mysie’s ear. 

‘I don’t understand,’ she said. ‘What do you mean, Bella? 
How should a few weeks make a difference in anyone? Sir Archie 
is just Sir Archie. How can he be one Sir Archie at Dunstan 
Mains in March and another in Edinburgh in May ?’ 

‘Are not you one Mysie Lauder running off to the burn foot 
with your hair down your back and your frock kilted up, and 
another stepping along with bonnet and parasol and pink kid 
gloves, and at this hour of the morning too ?’ 

Mysie tossed her pretty head coquettishly. ‘Maybe, Bella, 
I do feel older, and , 

‘And you are older, that’s it. I talked to you just now about 
not messing your bonnet-strings and crumpling your sleeves, but, 
Mysie, I had something else I was fain to say all the time.’ Then 
with emphatic earnestness: ‘Don’t expect too much—nor yet tco 
little—from Sir Archie Dunstan. Ay, you may look at me,’ prc- 
ceeded Bella, almost into her sister’s ear; ‘you may open your 
eyes, but I know well enough what I am talking about. Sir 
Archie is very friendly and neighbourly when we are all at home 
at Dunstan Mains; but here he may have grand friends and 
acquaintances ; 

‘I know. Of course.’ 

‘It will be for him to seek us out, Mysie.’ 

‘Yes,’ 


‘And Le must not speak to us too familiarly either. Other 
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people are not to know that he is father’s principal heritor, and 
that we have been accustomed to seeing him in and out of the 
manse ever since we went there; so we must not give them a 
chance of thinking us too free, or him too free; we must not 
laugh and talk as if : 

‘There he is now!’ exclaimed her sister under her breath, as 
the two stood on the lowest steps of the hotel in which the 
Moderator of the Assembly, according to custom, daily entertained 
at breakfast some two hundred guests. ‘There he is, Bella, on 
in front. And who is that with him ?’ 

Who it was could not be known, for the feminine figure 
indicated had her face concealed from those behind, and form and 
dress alone proclaimed youth, and prognosticated beauty. 

‘Who can she be ?’ murmured Mysie, all eyes. ‘He is show- 
ing her the way. Evidently she has come with him; and look, 
Bella, they have come alone together—nobody is with them! 
Well, I did not think that had been proper; but I suppose she is 
older than he. I wish I could see. I wish I could just catch a 
glimpse of her face 

‘Don’t stare, dear—don’t stare. An impassioned whisper 
from Bella. 

‘No one can see us in this crowd,’ whispered Mysie back. 
‘Wait a moment,’ holding her sister by the dress; ‘don’t go on 
just yet. I do so want to watch for a moment. Bella dear, do 
but look how beautifully she is dressed! Is it not beautiful, that 
pale colour with all its different shades up and down? That is 
the colour they called “ mauve” in the shop. I see nearly every- 
body is wearing it. You thought it was too old for me, don’t you 
remember? But that lady—oh! she is quite young—quite young,’ 
in accents of new and indignant surprise, as the subject of her 
scrutiny turned and fronted the sisters at the moment. ‘Oh, 
Bella, she is not at all old—she is quite young, almost groaned a 
voice into Bella’s ear, with an emphasis intelligible only to the 
sisterly comprehension of the latter. 

Bella knew what it meant. 

Like a flash there passed through her mind a little scene 
which had taken place at the manse one warm spring afternoon 
some weeks earlier. : 

She had been in the garden with Mysie, gathering daffodils, 
and Sir Archie Dunstan had come riding by. Sir Archie had 
leaped from his horse and come close up to the hedge, calling 
merrily to those within its inclosure, and they had learned from 
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him a piece of news which had made Mysie’s cheeks burn. He 
was about to leave his regiment—he had had enough of soldiering 
—and meant to settle down on his own lands, and turn country 
gentleman and model landlord; as a first step to doing which he 
was going to Edinburgh in May to attend the General Assembly, 
having been deputed to do so by the presbytery in his capacity of 
elder of the parish. Archie had laughed and jested over his news, 
but he had let his eyes rest on silent Mysie’s downcast lashes as 
he did so, and, innocent as had been the words in themselves, 
there had been an accompaniment of look and tone which it had 
hardly been possible to misinterpret. 

So at least the two had thought; and it was pure prudence 
and maidenly delicacy alone which prompted the elder sister to 
preach her little word in season to the light-hearted younger, as 
the two stood upon the threshold of what each considered was to 
prove the realisation of their dreams. 

They had not seen their young neighbour since the afternoon 
in question, he having had to go south in hot haste, in order to 
get through all the necessary business arrangements consequent 
on his retirement from the army; but he had written to their 
father, had taken the warmest interest in the parish matters which 
the two were to work conjointly, and had never failed to send 
messages to the young ladies, the sum and substance of which was 
that he was looking forward to the 19th of May as to a day of 
release and reunion. On the 19th of May, however, Dunstan had 
found it impossible to get away from London ; in consequence of 
which Mysie Lauder had found the long procession of the Queen’s 
Commissioner and the formal opening of the Assembly somewhat 
flavourless ; but as she and her sisters had been unable to procure 
their fresh attire and millinery before the second morning of their 
stay, she had almost rejoiced in the enforced absence of the per- 
son to be chiefly affected thereby. 

What would Sir Archie say to her new bonnet ? 

Sir Archie knew very well what to say about most things, and 
how to saythem. He had found an appreciative listener in Mysie 
Lauder during the past few months; and Mysie better than any- 
one else could estimate his opinion on subjects far and near—so 
that naturally she was eager to turn upon him this radiance of her 
new and unwonted splendours. Bella had chosen the bonnet. It 
was, as has been said, very high—higher than any other in the 
shop—the ribbon was of apple green, and there were nodding 
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currants and cherries on the summit. ‘It looks so fresh and 
simple,’ said poor fresh and simple Bella. 

‘Good heavens! My dear Archie, what a set of odd-come- 
shorts! What a very delightful set of funny people! Perfectly 
unique as an assemblage! This clerical dissipation threatens to 
prove most amusing. I am so much obliged to you for making 
me come to Edinburgh. I never saw such—oh, my dear Archie, 
I shall have a fit on the spot! I shall explode with laughing! 
Do look at that dear little girl with a face like a cherub—the 
sweetest little face you ever saw—but with such a bonnet! A 
bonnet? It is a Tower of Babel—a garden, shrubbery, and 
erchard, all in one! My dear Archie, why don’t you look? You 
may take my word for it, you never saw such a bonnet 

‘That is the signal for prayers, Lady Avery.’ 

‘For prayers? Oh la! I forgot. Yes, I know you told me; 
but, my dear Archie 

She found herself obliged to be silent. 

The brief morning devotions which precede the Moderator’s 
breakfast were, however, quickly over, and her ladyship’s tongue 
set free again. 

‘Where are we going to sit?’ she cried. ‘Do let us be in 
among the gooseberry bushes—I mean, those gooseberry and 
curranty girls I saw just now. Where are they gone? They 
looked such a jolly party—quite Arcadian! -So deliciously sug- 
gestive of curds and cream! Iam sure I should have had some fun 
out of them! Oh, must I go and sit up among the stupid people ? 
Oh, Archie, hide me from that terrible man who I know is coming 
io say Yes, oh, charmed,’ (in altered accents) ‘charmed, I’m 
sure,’ proceeded Lady Avery in her most winning manner, follow- 
ing the lead of a courtly divine who was conducting her to a seat 
of honour. ‘ But, Archie—for Heaven’s sake, Archie—sit on my 
other side,’ she murmured, as she glided into her place; and 
Archie, nodding acquiescence, breathed a sigh of relief, as he 
could nowhere in sight perceive the high nodding structure 
which surmounted Mysie Lauder’s anxious, wondering, innocent 
face. He knew Mysie had seen him. He did not mean to see 
her. 

And now began the din and clatter of a large public meal, 
where a number of people all want to be attended to at once, and 
where appetites have been sharpened by early rising and turning 
out into the brisk air of a May morning. 
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Gradually the atmosphere became impregnated with the fumes 
of tea, coffee, and hot viands, while conversation hung for the 
nonce in abeyance. 

Even Mysie Lauder—perturbed, anxious, and unable to eat— 
could almost less endure to talk ; and was fain to make a pretence 
of being busy with spoon and fork, in order to hide the disap- 
pointment which might otherwise have been too obvious. She 
had listened demurely to her sister’s caution, and had with a light 
retort affected to turn aside the idea of its being required in the 
way Bella seemed to indicate; but she knew in her heart—oh, 
now she knew only too well!—that not a moment too soon had 
the words been spoken. 

It was to meet Sir Archie Dunstan that she had come to the 
Moderator’s breakfast. The thought of his presence had twined 
itself like a gold thread in and out of every castle in the air 
which the poor little country maid had built in solitary musings 
for weeks past. Everything she had been told she should do, 
every place she was to be taken to, every festivity of which she 
had been promised to partake, had come to be associated with his 
prospective companionship and sympathy. The very clothes she 
wore had seemed to wait his sanction. 

Mysie was but nineteen years old, and very, very young for 
that ; she knew not the world and its ways. 

A faint, dim glimmer of such knowledge, however, bad 
prompted Bella’s whispered admonition, which, as has been said, 
was but just in time. Had Bella spoken sooner—but it would 
have been of no avail to speak sooner. A young girl will ever 
hold to her faith in a first lover, and in the light of an all but 
declared lover the laird of Dunstan Mains had hitherto shown 
himself. 

Not, indeed, to all eyes. The Rev. David Lauder, for instance, 
would have been dumb with amazement, not untinged with annoy- 
ance, had he had the faintest inkling of what was going on 
beneath his very nose throughout those mild spring days whereof 
we have spoken. To him his ‘principal heritor was merely a 
kindly young man, of moderate ability but excellent character, 
who had shown a praiseworthy desire to seek his advice in all 
matters connected with his people, and whose intention of settling 
down in their midst instead of running wild all over the globe, 
according to the ideas of modern youth, was highly to be com- 
mended. But that there could be found a reason for such 
discreet behaviour within the grey walls of his own homely 
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domain never, sooth to tell, entered Mr. Lauder’s head. The 
Dunstans were great folks in his humble eyes; he and his were 
not to be placed on the same level. I am not sure whether, had 
anyone attempted enlightenment on the subject, vexation would 
not have been the predominating emotion of the father’s breast ; 
and, though a proud and a fond parent, he would have thought 
his daughters were trespassing beyond their sphere. 

Humility makes a man everywhere at ease. Although Mr. 
Lauder had seen his young elder enter the hotel before him, and 
subsequently pass before him into the large saloon in which the 
breakfast was to be held; and, although he fancied Sir Archibald 
could hardly have failed to see himself and his party in return, 
he experienced no pang of dissatisfaction on beholding the jolly 
young baronet seated among the principal personages of the 
assemblage, and obviously in attendance on a woman of fashion, 
who claimed all the attention he had to spare from the business in 
hand. That Dunstan did not look his way, and claim his recog- 
nition, simply meant that the moment was not propitious. He 
could perceive nothing to complain of in that. As for feeling 
slighted, our good friend did not know what it was to feel 
slighted. 

By-and-by, when Sir Archie Dunstan was disengaged, the two 
would meet, and discuss the different points of such presbytery 

business as was in hand—but there was no immediate need for 
' this discussion; and accordingly the worthy minister munched 
away, placidly enjoying the simple fare and the unusual scene, 
and dreaming of nothing less than that the curly-haired little 
daughter who sat by his side was silent because her heart was 
heavy as a stone within her breast. 

‘Oh, when will it be over—when will it be over?’ was the 
refrain to which Mysie’s fevered pulses beat. She had begun to 
sigh, ‘ When will it be over?’ before the meal had well begun; 
and long before the last cup and plate were filled it seemed as if 
the party had been hours at table. 

To avoid observation, nevertheless, she had to accept what 
was handed to her, though how to swallow with choking throat 
and reluctant palate was the difficulty. The elderly Mr. Dougald, 
on Mysie’s other hand, thought that his young friend was bashful 
about eating before strangers. That he could understand, he 
said. His own Nannie never could get over her shyness in that 
respect. It needed to be accustomed to society to attain the 
proper nonchalance. For his part he was utterly indifferent to 
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anybody’s presence when he was hungry ; but then he had lived 
so long, and seen so much that—but here Mysie lost him. 

She was conscious that a narrative of solemn length was 
droning on, and that by affecting attention to it she could turn 
her head in a certain direction where something of great and 
terrible interest was taking place; but, whether the narrator 
were recounting tales of many lands, or experiences of many 
years, or, indeed, whether he were talking at all or merely 
buzzing in her ear, was all one. Sir Archibald Dunstan, and the 
lady by his side, were rising to retire, and their places being in a 
conspicuous position, they were unable to do so without raising 
something of a gentle commotion. Mysie watched the scene 
with straining eyes. 

Every moment confirmed her opinion that the lady was young, 
gay, and brilliantly handsome. Radiant with smiles, she was 
turning her pretty head hither and thither as she was severally 
accosted ; and it was obvious that attention and civility on the 
one hand were eliciting graceful compliment and acknowledgment 
on the other. 

Quite a little cluster of black coats surrounded the distinguished 
stranger, hiding her from view at intervals. 

‘Who can she be?’ murmured Bella Lauder to herself, also 
watching the scene as well as she could. ‘Some one of conse- 
quence, for certain. Some great lady, whom perhaps Sir Archie’ 
—but she shook aside the thought which rose in her heart. 

Then there was a moment’s pause, and disentanglement ; 
finally the elegant figure with its pale mist of draperies came 
floating down the hall—the tall form whose outlines were so 
familiar following closely—and in another moment the two would 
pass just behind the chairs occupied by the little party from 
Galloway. 

‘He must see me now,’ concluded Mysie, her heart beating 
fast. ‘I shall know now if he—if he 

But she would not look round: he could see her without that. 

The steps came nearer—came close behind ; there was a rushing 
in her ears; she heard as in a dream a clear voice pronounce the 
single word, ‘ Archie!’ as the passers-by almost brushed her 
ribbons. Then there came the echo of a silvery laugh ;—but there 
was never a halt made—not so much as a momentary hesitation ; 
the two passed on—passed out; the large doors swung to 
behind them—and all was over. 

‘Father,’ said Mr. Lauder’s eldest daughter, in her usual staid 
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accents, ‘I think we will not go on with you to the Assembly 
Hall this morning... .’ 

A few days passed. 

‘No, I can’t say they seem to take much interest in the 
Assembly business,’ avowed Mr. Lauder one day, being interrogated 
by Sir Archibald Dunstan on the subject of his daughters’ absence 
from the sittings. ‘It is a queer thing—but they don’t. Before- 
hand they made out that they would be up here half the day ’— 
minister and elder were conversing in the lobby of the Assembly 
Hall—‘ but now they invariably have something else on hand 
when the time comes. Mysie now, she used to make me tell her 
all about every question that was likely to be raised; and she 
was so keen to hear the speeches; and—but womenkind are the 
same all the world over, Sir Archie,’ laughing mildly ; ‘ give them 
a chance of shop-windows, and the orations of Cicero himself would 
not draw them in another direction! New bonnets—you saw 
they had put Mysie into a bonnet’— breaking off suddenly— 
‘that bonnet is at the bottom of it all, I dare believe! And to 
my mind, Sir Archie, though I’m old-fashioned and do not expect 
you to agree with me—but to my mind;’ lowering his voice and 
looking about him as though confessing treason, ‘I tell you what 
it is: I never can think it is my own little girl’s face in that fine, 
fantastic piece of flummery. It’s not my bonnie Mysie that I see at 
all. They have spoilt the bairn, that’s what they have done! 
Though far be it from me to tell them so,’ added he hastily, with 
a swift realisation of Bella’s wistful face. 

‘Your daughter,’ said Dunstan in a peculiar voice, ‘has given 
me no opportunity of judging. She is never at home when I 
call. She never comes here. She avoids me He stopped 
short and bit his lip. It was not to Mysie’s father that he 
wished to say this. 

But Mr. Lauder had heard nothing. 

‘ They were telling me this morning that they had seen very 
little of you,’ rejoined he, composedly. ‘Naturally enough. You 
have your own friends, and your time is doubtless fully occupied. 
So is mine,’ gleefully ; ‘ what with the luncheons and the dinners 
—we dine in Moray Place to-night—a regular fashionable dinner- 
party—’pon my word, I have not dined out at seven o’clock since 
last Assembly F 








‘Are you dining at Lord D——-~’s?’ demanded Dunstan, as 
with a sudden thought. 
‘At Lord. D 





’s, yes. My eldest daughter and I—~’ 
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‘Only your eldest daughter! Oh!’ Aperceptible fall of the 
voice, 

‘We could not expect any more to be asked,’ said Mr. Lauder 
with his usual cheerful modesty. ‘It was very kind of Lord D 
to think of us at all. I took the liberty of leaving my card—or 
rather I thought it my duty to do so—as we had been in corre- 
spondence anent business ; but that did not at all necessitate his 
lordship’s taking any notice F 

‘Oh, he entertains the parsons,’ said Dunstan, lightly. ‘Iam 
going to-night too. He asked me just now, when I met him in 
the lobby. He goes round each day asking people. I was lucky 
to be disengaged. By the way, Lady D has an evening recep- 
tion afterwards.’ 

‘We have no invitation for that.’ Mr. Lauder shook his 
head. 

‘Oh, you don’t need an invitation ; you just stay on, and send 
for—ah—your other daughters, You could walk along and fetch 
them, if they were shy of entering the drawing-room alone. 
Lady D would be delighted. She is a nice, homely old body ; 
she : 

‘No, no, Sir Archie, I doubt I could hardly do that. Letting 
alone that it would be, in my humble opinion, a liberty, I must not 
neglect my business. I am up here to attend the Assembly, and 
I must be back at the debate by 10.30 at latest. The girls , 

‘Yes ?’ said his companion, quickly. ‘ Yes ?’ 

‘They are coming up to the Assembly sitting to-night also,’ 
said Mr. Lauder, drawing on his gloves. 




















His two elder daughters were in the little sitting-room of the 
lodgings when he returned to Albany Street. It was a glorious 
evening, and the sun, still shining in a cloudless heaven, penetrated 
even to the recesses of that gloomy quarter. ‘How very nice it 
all is!’ thought poor Mr. Lauder, enjoying himself as he had not 
done for years. ‘Going out to dinner too! So gay!’ Then 
aloud: ‘Ho! Miss Lauder? Flowers, indeed!’ his eyes falling on 
a bunch of yellow azaleas and lilies of the valley in her hand. 
‘ Are these for to-night ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘That’s right. You will have to be fine. All the world and 
his wife are going. Sir Archie is going.’ 

‘Sir Archie!’ 

‘Ay, Sir Archie. He told me so just now. He walked down 
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through the Castle Gardens with me and went off to his hotel to 
dress. It is full early, but I fancy he had a call to make first.’ 

The sisters glanced at each other. 

‘He did not tell me so, mind,’ proceeded their father in high 
good humour, ‘but I took and fancied it. There is a lady here I 
often see him going about with—a very fine, fashionable-looking 
person. Have you noticed her? A sort of relation, I believe. 
And she is stopping at Holyrood Palace, among all the grandees. 
I notice Sir Archie goes off to the Palace pretty frequently. Eh? 
What do you think? Shall we have a Lady Dunstan turning up 
at Dunstan Mains one of these days? Sir Archie would be all the 
better of a wife. He is not too wise-headed, though he is a good 
lad—a good lad—but a clever, sensible woman of the world and a 
pretty creature too—like yon we saw him with at the Moderator’s 
breakfast—it’s her he’s after, I take it.’ 

‘Perhaps I ought to be getting out my evening things,’ said 
Bella, quietly rising. ‘ Mysie is going to dress my hair, so I think 
I will go upstairs now, father.’ 

Mysie appeared on the staircase as her sister emerged from 
the sitting-room, and the two proceeded in silence to the upper 
chamber. 

‘Mysie ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘You were in the back room? You heard what we were 
talking about ?’ 

‘It is no matter, you know, Bella.’ 

‘Of course not, dear.’ 

‘I made a little mistake—that was all.’ 

‘And you are such a dear, good, brave Mysie, that you are 
going to think no more of the mistake. You will let it fade out 
of sight.’ 

‘It has begun to fade already. I—lI saw Sir Archie and—and 
her again to-day, Bella, though I did not tell you. They were 
walking along Princes Street, talking and laughing together. 
They did not see me. I caught sight of them so far on ahead 
that I darted into a shop, and watched them go by from behind 
the window. I pretended to the shopkeeper I was looking at 
things. They looked so—happy.’ A slight, imperceptible catch 
of the breath sounded like the suppression of a rising sob. 

‘Poor little Mysie!’ whispered her sister tenderly, and turned 
and kissed the hand which held her tresses. Mysie was mechani- 
cally brushing the while she talked. 
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‘He is as pleasant as ever to us still when he comes here,’ 
continued she, thoughtfully. ‘He cannot have guessed anything, 
can he? Of course not. The only thing that makes me angry 
with him is his making up his mind not to know us—not even to 
see us—when she is with him. TZhatisashame. He ought not 
to treat us so.’ 

‘ But, dear Mysie, he only did it once.’ 

‘Was not once enough ?’ 

‘Still, you should not speak as if it were Sir Archie’s habit.’ 

‘I cannot help feeling that it would be his habit. We do not 
exactly meet him, but I have seen him with the same companion 
several times in the distance since that morning, and though I 
cannot be swre that he saw me, yet I—I do think he did.’ 

And Mysie was right. 

Sir Archie had barely escaped more perilous encounters than 
he cared to think of. It seemed to him that he was always 
catching glimpses of green and pink ribbons on one side or the 
other, whenever he went out with Lady Avery. And whenever 
Lady Avery perceived the remarkable headgear of the ‘ gooseberry 
and curranty girls’ which had first attracted her attention at the 
Moderator’s breakfast, she, in modern phrase, ‘ spotted’ them in a 
moment. She had a talent for recollecting faces and finery. She 
had also the faculty of deriving amusement from very small 
sources. It had not escaped her that, for some reason or other, 
Dunstan invariably looked grave, uneasy, disconcerted when she 
was quizzical anent the country ministers’ wives and daughters of 
whom the place was full—and she could not resist teasing Archie. 
Perhaps, as elder of the parish, Archie, who was a dear, good, 
honest fellow, might have some sort of blundering idea that he 
ought to stand up for everything connected with the manse? It 
must be that surely! How droll of Archie! It was really the best 
sport in the world to poke fun at Archie. 

Such being her ladyship’s views, it will easily be seen that the 
hapless Dunstan had now a bad time of it. He had done a 
foolish thing, as will presently appear, but not a dishonest, nor an 
unworthy one. Yet he could hardly have smarted more had he 
been a traitor or a hypocrite. 

One ounce of moral courage at the outset, an acknowledgment 
of friendship made straight out beneath the first fire of Lady 
Avery’s thoughtless ridicule, would have saved his whole present 
dilemma; but he had hesitated, and all was lost. He was now 
among quicksands, and rightly served by being there, 
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‘I thought I should find you here.’ It was midnight on the 
same evening, and the minister’s three daughters were sitting in 
the front row of the gallery of the Assembly Hall, where an animated 
debate was being carried on. They had understood from their 
father that Sir Archibald Dunstan would not be present, as he was 
remaining on at Lord D——’s for the reception which was to 
follow the dinner-party. Mr. Lauder, punctually attentive to his 
duties, had quitted the house before anyone else had thought of 
stirring ; and albeit gratified by being entreated not to do so, had 
carried off the somewhat reluctant Bella with him. Bella had 
been very happy among a set of sensible, middle-aged matrons in 
the drawing-room; and only the reflection that her sisters were 
not so well provided for, enabled her to take her departure with 
anything like serenity. She was, however, too unselfish not to 
feel presently glad to have so done. Janet and Mysie had had a 
dull evening. There had been no break in it. No one had been 
to see them; and the endless droning of barrel-organs in the 
neighbouring street, which yet never approached near enough to 
their own to create a diversion, had done nothing to cheer their 
spirits. 

They were, therefore, only too ready to start for the Old Town. 

The night was balmy, and the walk up through the leafy 
gardens pleasant to the senses. 

Even Mysie felt cheered, and her attitude was less listless than 
it had been of late, as from her point of vantage she followed 
what was going on in the hall below, and tried to find in it some 
of the interest she was conscious it ought to excite. All was 
going on well, when enter on the scene Sir Archibald Dunstan. 
In a moment he was upon them—in their midst—by Mysie’s side 
—murmuring in Mysie’s ear. ‘I have caught you at last,’ he said. 

‘Caught me!’ No town-bred beauty could have frozen im- 
pertinence back upon itself with a haughtier stare than did this 
little country girl who was now to prove herself a woman. 

‘I—I beg your pardon,’ she said, and slowly turned round 
upon him her full face till it confronted his. 

Dunstan was, however, too much excited to feel the rebuke. 
“Yes, I have caught you,’ he repeated boldly. ‘ You have escaped 
me—avoided me F 





‘Pray recollect yourself, and speak the truth, Sir Archie. It 
seems to me that I have been a great deal more ready to meet 
you of late, than you have been to meet me. I have had no cause 
for “escaping” or “ayoiding” you,’ with significant emphasis. 
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‘Why should I? Nor have we any cause of complaint against 
you, proceeded the speaker, with a hasty remembrance ; ‘ you 
have had other company; your attention has been otherwise 
engaged than with us. Something was said before we left, home 
of your taking us about, of our going to places, to sights, 
together—but you have been too busy J 

‘Too busy? I have called repeatedly, and begged your 
father to ; 

‘To present your excuses.’ 

‘It is true that I could not go with you on the one day you 
named. It happened to be absolutely impossible. I was engaged 
to attend on some family connections who proposed going over 
the Castle at the very same time; and you know how I implored 
to be allowed to go on any other day,’ reproachfully. ‘I have 
often wished to explain. You see some of my people are here— 
down with the Commissioner’s people—and somehow I had my- 
self told them to come. I had let myself in for it—and they 
expect me to look after them. They F 

‘I believe I see one of them now,’ said Mysie, calmly. In his 
eagerness Sir Archibald had turned his back upon the whole. outer 
world, and, with his elbows on the ledge of the gallery, was 
talking for her ear alone. Mechanically he now withdrew the 
elbow, and followed the direction taken by his companion’s eyes. 
The next instant, with something very like an oath, Dunstan 
started to his feet. 

He had made sure that Lady Avery was safely disposed of for 
the night; yet here was Lady Avery entering the Throne Bench, 
accompanied by several others of the Commissioner’s party ; and all 
were proceeding to establish themselves in their own privileged 
row of chairs. 

How in the world had this piece of ill luck been brought 
about ? 

Lady Avery was, as has been said, lodged at Holyrood, and 
was by far too useful a member of the party therein gathered, to 
be spared from the dinner-table, to which, according to custom, a 
number of extra guests were nightly bidden. Lady Avery’s 
beauty and chatter were alike indispensable on those occasions ; 
and as for going up to the sittings of the Assembly afterwards, her 
ladyship had never evinced the slightest disposition towards 
anything of the kind. She had been yawning and fatigued after 
a long day spent in public. 

Yet here she was now, a resplendent figure, throwing back her 
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satin cloak, and displaying the rich dress and sparkling jewels 
within! Every face was upturned from below. 

What was to be done? So far, busied with her own entrée, 
and the bustle consequent thereon, the cynosure of all eyes had 
had no attention for anyone else; at the moment when Mysie 
Lauder observed, ‘I think I see one of them now,’ the ‘one 
of them’ indicated was gaily dismissing her attendant cavaliers—a 
couple of pale-faced young clerics whose heads she had turned for 
the evening—and Dunstan was for the moment unperceived. He 
drew a breath and darted a second glance. 

A few minutes before, and he had been equal to braving any 
eyes if he could but win back the light of favour into those soft 
orbs which had once been all his own; but the vision of Lady 
Avery in full evening dress, superbly handsome, condescending, 
and critical—the very flash of her brilliants as she moved hither 
and thither—unnerved him. 

Once again the coward’s instinct within his breast prevailed. 

‘I believe your father wishes to see me before the next motion 
is put,’ muttered he; ‘I believe I—I ought to go to him now,’ 
and hastily picking up hat and stick, and scarcely pausing to take 
leave, away shuffled the recusant, stumbling up the steps behind ; 
and it did not escape any of the three thus deserted, that, as 
he fled, Sir Archibald Dunstan hung his head down. 


The next day but one was Sunday. It was the second Sunday 
of the congress. ‘I do think you ought to have gone to church, 
Archie,’ protested Lady Avery, in the course of the afternoon. 
‘You are a bad boy; and as for your headache—well, I had a 
headache myself last Sunday, so of course if it were that—but I 
don’t believe it was that. You were simply shirking. And, 
really, for an “elder of the Kirk,” too!’ laughing. 

‘I went to church to-day, Lady Avery.’ 

‘You did? But why, then, did you not come with us to the 
High Church, and do the proper thing, and see all that was to be 
seen, and pay due honour to the General Assembly? I had told 
Elizabeth you would certainly go with us, and she waited till the 
last minute. And let me tell you, my dear Archie, it was really 
so nice—such fun! We went in state, you know: John first, 
with his myrmidons, all in uniform; and then Elizabeth and me, 
and the rest in carriages behind. We had an escort of dragoons, 
and I only wondered we had not a band. When we got to the 
High Church there was quite a crowd; and though John had 
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headed the procession through the streets, Elizabeth and I had to 
be shown to our seats in church before him, because he must 
enter last, by way of being her Majesty’s representative. When 
he came in, all the congregation stood up; so Elizabeth and I had 
to stand up too. It did seem droll to be standing up for John! 
It made us feel rather small, you know. But it is the correct 
thing—and we are nothing if not correct just now. Well, John 
having been duly trumpeted in F 

‘I have been there before, Lady Avery.’ All of this had no 
interest for the young man. 

‘Rude boy ; of course you have, but I have not. So you will 
please listen to me, and let me have my say. You, at any rate, 
Cecilia,’ catching at the chance of an auditor in a young girl near, 
‘you, at any rate, know nothing about these old observances, do 
you? And you would like me to tell? Ithought so. It really 
was like a scene out of the last century. Your uncle came grandly 
stalking in, in his brilliant viceregal uniform, or whatever it is 
called—he can be very majestic when he pleases, my dear—and 
he marched up to his throne beneath the tattered canopy of the 
Stuarts (I felt quite a Jacobite at the moment), and immediately 
on his entrance, the congregation rose and faced him. Then the 
clergyman, in his black gown, of course—they all wear black 
gowns, you know—solemnly bowed from the pulpit (it was 
comical, but I suppose it was all right), and John as solemnly 
bowed in return. Then—let me see, I forget who bowed next, 
but I think it was the Lord Mayor—“ Provost ” they call it here— 
the Lord Provost and all his aldermen (they were sitting there in 
a row, robed and gorgeous), and your uncle bowed graciously back to 
them. Then there were the judges, with the Lord Chancellor— 
(Lord President, that’s the Scottish term) at their head. Wigs 
and gowns were the order of the day there. Then, when all the 
wigs and gowns had been disposed of, there was another row of 
somebodies, Presbyterian ministers, I believe—the “ unco’ guid,” 
you know-—’ 

‘How very edifying!’ exclaimed Dunstan, who had been 
listening impatiently. ‘Lady Avery must have wondered if she 
was never going to get beyond all the bowing and scraping. The 
sermon 

‘ Now, my dear Archie, be content. I did not wonder, and I 
did not pine. I was willing to wait formy sermon. I was quite 
happy looking about me, admiring my own position, and looking 
down upon my neighbours. They were all there, Archie, every 
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one of them. You know whom I mean,’ nodding with arch sig- 
nificance, ‘my especial friends, the green girls. ‘ Gooseberries 
and currants” were just below us. I think they have been adding 
to their store lately, piling up the agony, for I vow those delicious 
bonnets looked higher than ever; their father’s church-steeple 
would be nowhere in the running with that of my particular little 
friend, the one who ogles you, Archie.’ 

‘Damn!’ ‘It was the report of a bursting explosive, which 
nearly shattered the drum of the fair speaker’s ear. She bounded 
forward. 

‘You shocking boy! What do you mean by 

‘No more of this!’ shouted Sir Archie angrily back. ‘No 
more, I say. Confound it all! I—I can’t stand it any longer. 
Lady Avery, do me the favour to come this way for a minute, will 
you? I sha’n’t be long over it, but there is something I want to 
say, and the sooner it is said the better. I have been a beast and 
a fool, and it is about time you knew it. You may well look 
astonished.’ He drew her aside. ‘ Now for it,’ muttered he 
between his teeth. 

‘But I am not in the least astonished,’ said Lady Avery, 
smiling. And when he had told her all, she still smiled on. ‘ You 
always were the greatest goose in the world, you know, Archie,’ 
observed she in conclusion. 


’ 





The blackened walls of the grim old palace of the Stuarts were 
lighted up from basement to turret, and sounds of mirth and fes- 
tivity echoed from gallery to corridor within. 

Mounted guards took up position in courtyard and quadrangle, 
and a long line of carriages, extending in two directions from the 
principal doorway, indicated that it was the evening whereon the 
Queen’s Commissioner to the General Assembly held the annual 
reception at Holyrood Palace. 

On the prospective gaiety and glory of this night bonnie 
Mysie Lauder had often fondly dwelt in her innocent heart. She 
had pictured the brilliant crowds, the stately welcome, the music, 
the flowers, the lights, all new to her, all enchantment ; but, alas! 
all associated with a voice and a presence which now must needs 
be blotted from the page. 

Still, she would go for the very pain’s sake, if for nothing 
else. She would go and watch with steadfast eyes, and hold up 
her head with a strong resolve, and laugh and talk (if she could 
get anyone to laugh and talk with), and let Sir Archibald 
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Dunstan see that it was no forlorn damsel whom he passed, as he 
assuredly would pass from time to time within the gay saloons. 
He should not despise her. If he were enjoying himself, so would 
she be. He might have chosen a proud London beauty for his 
wife, and he might have done well so to choose, she could not 
say; but at least he should not think he had broken his little 
country neighbour’s heart thereby. If Sir Archie had taught 
Mysie Lauder a lesson, she could teach him one in return. 

And had not Mysie her mother’s own bridal robe to wear on 
the occasion? And was it not fine enough and rare enough for 
any assemblage ? 

In truth, the soft Indian muslin, delicate as a gossamer web, 
folded the young girl’s form in wreaths of such exquisite tender- 
ness as neither silk nor satin could have vied with. A single 
string of pearls—her mother’s pearls—clasped her round, full, 
infantile throat. No other adornment marred her innocent per- 
fection. 

‘Father,’ said the fond elder sister, touching his arm softly. 
‘Look at Mysie, father.’ 

She had failed once with Mysie, although she did not know it ; 
but Mysie, now! 

Mysie’s father took out his pocket handkerchief. His thin, 
colourless fingers trembled a little as they did so. His vision was 
dimmed. Across a bridge of years he beheld another form— 
another festal day—another Mysie. For the moment the present 
was swallowed up in the past. 

‘I know what father is thinking of,’ whispered Bella to herself. 
Mysie also knew, and the knowledge did what nothing else could 
have done; it illumined her poor little sad heart with a sort of 
pleasure. She did not feel so sad after this. 

And somehow it was not in human nature—not in youthful 
human nature at all events—not to experience some lightening of 
a darksome mood on driving away through the warm May evening 
to the joyous scene; hearing the rattle of wheels on every side ; 
drawing rein alongside of carriages full of other gaily dressed 
folk; halting far away from the entrance gate; alighting pre- 
sently and being ushered on from hall to hall by pompous officials ; 
how Mysie would have enjoyed it all if only—only!... 

‘Mr. Lauder, this is a lady who is very anxious to make your 
acquaintance. She has often heard of you, but she has not yet 
visited Dunstan Mains, as you know. Let me present you to my 
stepmother, Lady Avery.’ 
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Sir Archibald Dunstan stood before the party, the lady—the 
ladyon his arm!... 

Our little story is almost done. It scarcely needs to have its 
threads disentangled. 

But the mullioned recesses of old Holyrood’s banqueting-hall 
listened to another love tale ere that summer night was over, and 
all had been explained and forgiven long ere Sir Archie and his 
beautiful betrothed emerged from the dim shadows which covered 
their retreat. 

All but one insignificant detail to be mentioned immediately. 

It happened that Lady Avery, who had remarried almost 
immediately upon the demise of the former Sir Archibald 
Dunstan—to whom she, as a young London beauty, had been 
married in his old age, and with whom she had resided abroad 
during their brief term of wedded life—had been summoned per- 
emptorily to Edinburgh by her stepson, in order to preside over 
his engagement, and do honour to the family of his choice. Lady 
Avery, he now assured Mysie, was a good-natured and kind-hearted 
woman, satirical only on the surface—and he had reckoned on her 
assistance at this critical moment of his life. 

But, unfortunately, her ladyship was apt to be at times the 
victim of prejudice. She had at the outset conceived an absurd 
and unaccountable prejudice against the Miss Lauders for some 
reason too trifling to mention—and he had been unable to explain 
it away. It was a mere nothing which had distorted his step- 
mother’s vision; she herself had laughed it to scorn when she 
knew all; but he would rather, he would prefer, he would be 
grateful if Mysie would not press him to disclose what the point 
at issue realiy was. 

Beheld in the retrospect, it seemed, indeed, to Sir Archibald 
Dunstan absolutely incredible that he could have allowed himself 
to be put to the blush, and, worse still, have put to the blush the 
winsome girl so dear to him, all because of a circumstance so in- 
significant that he could scarcely think of it with patience—because, 
forsooth, his giddy young stepmother, a feather-headed fine lady, 
to whom he owed neither allegiance nor subservience, had jeered 
at the fashion of Mysie Lauder’s—bonnet! And so the whole 
absurd little episode melted into sunlight. 


L. B. WALFORD. 




















A Gossip about Eels. 


And she said with a pensive air, 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking away, 
When supper was over, the cloth and the tray_: 
Eels a many 
I've ate; but any 
So good ne’er tasted before ! 
They're a fish, too, of which I’m uncommonly fond— 
Go pop Sir Thomas again in the pond, 
Poor dear! He’ll catch us some more ! ! 
(Ingoldsby Legends.) 


ROM the earliest times, notwithstanding its forbidding appear- 
ance, the fish beloved of the Lady Jane has been equally a 
favourite, from a gustatory point of view, with the inhabitants of 
the greater portion of the world over which it, or its near allies, 
are so plentifully distributed; rich, nourishing, and easy of 
digestion, whether stewed or ‘in pies,’ its flesh forms a dainty 
dish; and the vast quantities either taken in this country or 
imported to meet the constant demand indicate the culinary 
esteem in which it is almost universally held. But if the writer 
of the charming ballad quoted at the head of this article in- 
tended to imply that the eels found on Sir Thomas’s person were 
there for other purposes than concealment, he certainly does them 
an injustice, for, although voracious feeders, and at times not 
very fastidious as to their diet, eels, as a rule, prefer living food 
and rarely, if ever, accept any which is tainted ; in fact, as will be 
seen, the vast majority of the eels which come to market are 
netted at a time when they are not feeding, those taken by bait 
of any kind being comparatively few. 

There are, according to Giinther, some twenty-five species of 
eel (Anguilla), and ‘they are known from the fresh waters and 
coasts of the temperate and tropical zones ; none have been found 
in South America, or the west coast of North America and West 
Africa.” The common eel of our waters is found spread over 
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Europe to 64° 30’ N. latitude, and all round the Mediterranean 
area, but the same authority states that it is not found in either 
the Danube, the Black or the Caspian Seas, and that it extends 
across the Atlantic to North America. In England it is by far 
the most important of the freshwater food fishes, and the home 
production falls far short of the demand. 

The brain and nervous system of the eel are highly developed, 
and it is possessed of a certain amount of intelligence, apparently 
recognising those who are accustomed to feed it, and responding 
to the signal which announces the presence of its benefactor. 
Yarrell, quoting from Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, mentions 
that a species of eel found in Otaheite is a great favourite with 
the natives, who keep it as a pet ; he had several times, he states, 
been with a young chief when he summoned his favourite eel by 
a shrill whistle, and has seen it come to the surface of the water 
and feed with confidence out of its master’s hand. Owing to the 
small opening of the gill covers, these delicate organs are shielded 
from exposure to the air, and long retain sufficient moisture to 
enable them to perform their functions. The body, too, is 
abundantly covered with a mucous secretion which protects it 
from the drying influence of the atmosphere. Consequently, if 
not absolutely exposed to the sun, the eel is very tenacious of 
life, and can exist a long time out of its natural element. Fre- 
quent instances are on record of-these fish voluntarily leaving 
the water and passing from one stream or pond to another, but 
the following instance, mentioned as a fact by Mr. Jesse (Gleanings, 
2nd series, p. 48), is, perhaps, the most extraordinary. A fisher- 
man at Kingston-on-Thames brought into his small walled-in- 
garden a pot containing eels. In the night they all escaped ; 
supposing they were stolen, he thought no more about them. 
But at least a month afterwards, to his surprise, he found them, 
all perfectly healthy and in good condition, hidden amongst the 
turf in a small grass plot in the garden. This was in the autumn, 
when there was much dew on the grass, and Mr. Jesse thinks the 
eels had probably fed on earthworms. 

Such a highly organised animal, as may be imagined, is very 
sensitive to heat and cold, as well as to taste and touch, and one 
shudders to think of the cruelties to which they are subjected by 
thoughtless persons. In the fen district of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire, and perhaps other parts, they are offered for.sale.in 
given quantities, strung on willow twigs, which are passed in at. 
the gill opening and out at the mouth! And we all know of the 
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eruel practice of skinning alive which has given rise to a common 
aphorism. We ought, therefore, to feel grateful to Dr. Roots, who 
informs us that, difficult as it is to destroy life in these animals, 
under most circumstances he found immersion in water at the 
temperature of 120° ‘ speedily annihilated the vital spark.’ 

Eels are also very sensitive to atmospheric disturbances and 
to the condition of the water which they inhabit. Should it 
become turbid, they will bury themselves in the mud, or even 
strive to leave the pond. If the disturbance be long continued, 
they come to the surface and are easily secured. In proof of their 
intolerance of an insanitary condition of the water they inhabit, I 
call to mind a lake of about five acres in extent, surrounded on 
three sides by the houses and gardens of a small town, and on the 
fourth side by an open field. As might be expected, the ‘meer’ 
was the receptacle of many unconsidered trifles; and in warm 
summer time, especially in time of drought, it became simply 
alive with countless millions of infusoria, but it also contained 
large numbers of eels. Should the hot and dry weather long 
continue, a curious phenomenon takes place. The mere is said 
to be ‘sick ;’ that the eels are so there can be no doubt. When 
a temporary resident on the banks of this savoury piece of water 
it was once my fortune to witness this event. On the morning of 
June 4, the weather having been very hot and dry, an animated 
scene presented itself from my bedroom window. All the available 
boats were on the lake, and its margin was lined, wherever footing 
could be obtained, by eager men and boys. 

The mere was ‘sick,’ and the eels shared the sickness, coming 
to the edge of the water and there lying in a helpless condition, 
Some of the men were armed with long wooden ‘ snappers,’ not 
unlike blacksmith’s tongs, the grasping portion being thickly set 
with wire points or projecting nails; others had sticks, at the end 
of which were securely fastened large eel-hooks, and with these 
cruel implements they struck at and secured the stupefied fish. 
The attack was said to be a mild one, and yet a large quantity of 
fine eels was got out. What became of these eels did not tran- 
spire, but a trip to the county town was more than once darkly 
hinted at in connection with ‘mere-sick’ eels! If it be a fact 
that the eel is ‘palatable’ in a precisely inverse ratio to the 
cleanliness of its abode, improving in gustatory qualities in pro- 
portion as its home becomes more and more foul—an assertion I 
cannot believe, but have no wish to test—then indeed must, these 
eels have been excellent! On a subsequent occasion, when con- 
G2 
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versing with two juvenile rustics on the subject of this much- 
desired occurrence, I ventured to express some misgivings as to 
the fitness for food of the unhappy denizens of such a particularly 
unclean locality. ‘Oh,’ said one of the lads, ‘ they are all right; 
we always wash them before cooking ;’ and his companion, by way 
of removing any lurking doubts which might still haunt my mind, 
naively added the assurance that they were ‘ always skinned, and 
therefore must be clean.’ This, of course, was conclusive. But 
enough of this unsavoury subject, for the introduction of which at 
all I must anologise. 

I shall have something to say later on with regard to the re- 
production of the eel, but in these very prosaic times it is needless 
to state that pieces of horsehair placed in water no longer make 
in course of time excellent eels, or that two pieces of sod cut 
whilst covered with May dew and placed together with the grass 
sides towards each other, and aided by the genial heat of the sun, 
will not ‘ soon generate eels by the dozen!’ Or that eels are not 
bred in smelts, as the writer was gravely informed was the case, 
and in proof of the assertion they were pointed out issuing from 
the mouth of their dead host. Unfortunately my informant had 
not learned to discriminate between a baby eel and a parasitic 
worm. 

It is also equally impossible to accept the Cambridgeshire 
legend which attributes the abundance of these fish at Ely to the 
disobedience of the married priests, who, when ordered by the 
Pope to put away their partners for life, allowed their natural 
affection for their wives and little ones to outweigh their obedience 
to the sovereign Pontiff, and as an awful example they and their 
wives and children were transformed into eels. Without attempt- 
ing at present to remove the veil from the quite sufficiently 
mysterious parentage and birth of the eel, we will meet it as it 
first emerges from the obscurity to which it will be seen it 
eventually returns, and later on try to throw some light on the 
vexed question as to its mode of reproduction. 

The eel first becomes known to us in the ‘elver’ stage of its 
existence ; in the early summer these tiny creatures may be seen 
ascending our rivers in dense columns containing countless hosts 
of individuals ; these are known as ‘ eel-fare,’ of which, indeed, the 
word ‘elver’ is believed to be a corruption, and in some rivers 
they are said to be so abundant that, after being taken by means 
of canvas bags, they are ‘ boiled and pressed into cakes, which are 
cut into slices and fried, making delicious food,’ On their passage 
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up stream obstacles apparently insuperable are overcome. William 
Arderon, F’.R.S., a citizen of Norwich, was, I believe, the first to 
record the remarkable powers possessed by the tiny eels of ascend- 
ing flood-gates and suchlike obstructions to a perpendicular 
height of six or more feet above the surface of the water. Arderon 
noticed this at the Norwich Waterworks on June 12, 1746. It 
is truly wonderful to see them worming their way up the wet 
timber wherever there is sufficient moisture or damp moss to 
prevent their becoming dry from exposure. This interesting 
sight may often be witnessed, but it is not given to all to observe 
a feat which was described to a friend of the writer’s by a fellow- 
traveller in a railway carriage, and said, I believe, to have occurred 
in the River Cam. Watching a column of elvers ascending the 
river, but stopped by a lock-gate which apparently, for the time, 
barred their way, he was struck by the singular appearance of a 
jet of water issuing from a crack between the lock-gates, and to 
his great astonishment found that the elvers were spirally ascending 
the outside of the column of rushing water until they reached the 
top, and continued their journey up stream. ‘My informant,’ 
adds my friend, ‘ was a Senior Wrangler, and therefore, of course, 
I did not venture to question his statement.’ 

Jesse, in his second series of his Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory, relates the following instance of the persistent way in which 
these tiny creatures have been known to surmount apparently 
insuperable impediments to their onward progress, and this, he 
says, was annually proved in the neighbourhood of Bristol. ‘ Near 
that city there is a large pond, immediately adjoining which is a 
stream. On the bank between these two waters a large tree 
grows, the branches of which hang into the pond. By means of 
these branches the young eels ascend into the tree, and from 
thence let themselves drop into the stream below, thus migrating 
to far distant waters, where they increase in size and become 
useful and beneficial to man.’ ‘A friend of mine,’ adds Mr. 
Jesse, ‘ who was a casual witness of this circumstance, informed 
me that the tree appeared to be quite alive with these little 
animals. The rapid and unsteady motion of the boughs did not 
appear to impede their progress.’ One little difficulty presents 
itself with regard to this story. Jesse has just stated that he has 
been able to trace the procession of the young eels up stream and 
into the different contributory streams, from Blackfriars Bridge 
to Chertsey, in spite of Teddington and Hampton Locks; one 
would therefore expect that in the course of their dispersal they 
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would have passed from the river to the pond, instead of vice 
versa; but perhaps his friend’s observation was. not sufficiently 
minute to observe the direction in which they were passing. 

Possessed of such powers, it no longer seems wonderful that 
eels should make their appearance in the most unlooked-for 
situations. Not only are they found in isolated ponds, into which 
they must have made their way unassisted by man, but they have 
been fished up, unhoped for, from the bottom of the well, 
discovered in the water-tank on the house-top, as well as in the 
rain-water butt below, and, strangest of all, apparently passing 
through the filter-bed and along the mains, they have stopped 
the brass water-tap in the scullery with their unwelcome presence. 
On many occasions, at the period of their migration, eels of 
considerable size have been detected, generally at night, making 
their way through the dewy grass straight from the pond to the 
river, or from one piece of water to another, led by an unerring 
instinct which impels them to travel seaward, in like manner as 
the elvers seek the lakes and upper waters of the streams and 
their affluents. 

Arrived at their resting-places the eels grow apace, but at the 
approach of cold weather they bury themselves in the mud, often 
in ‘bunches’ rolled together in a bail, until the warmth of spring 
calls them again into action. Although impatient of cold and 
often falling victims if exposed to frost, they have been known to 
endure a very low temperature without suffering any apparent 
injury; but it is in the warm summer weather particularly at 
night that the eel lives and thrives ; then its appetite is insatiable, 
and scarcely anything comes amiss to it in the way of food. At 
such times the angler, whilst pursuing his gentle craft, will 
frequently hear a soft sibilant sound, as of oft-repeated kisses, 
wafted from the water-nymph’s home among the lilies: it is the 
eel probably basking at the surface or greedily devouring the fish- 
spawn deposited on the aquatic vegetation. The quantity of 
spawn thus destroyed is enormous, and the eels have been found 
so distended with their delicate food as to be utterly helpless. It 
thus thrives immensely, and many enormous individuals are on 
record, Daniel, in his Field Sports, mentions one which weighed 
40 lbs., and it is stated in Land and Water of October 28, 1867, 
that on the 22nd of that month an eel was taken in the River 
Ouse at Denver Sluice 5 ft. 8 in. long, 17} in. girth, and 
weighing 36 lbs. ! 

The eel has many enemies in addition to man. It forms the 
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favourite food of the otter; the polecat often succeeds in captur- 
ing it when in a semi-torpid state; pike take their toll, and the 
heron accounts for a large number, occasionally falling a victim 
itself to the struggles of its captive, which has been known to 
strangle the bird in its embraces. In a scarcity of other food eel 
eats eel without the slightest compunction. But greater, perhaps, 
than all these combined is the demand made by man on the 
supply of eels as an article of food, appreciated by all but the 
natives of North Britain and the Jewish race. A favourite mode 
of taking these fish is by means of a spear, consisting of four flat 
steel blades with serrated edges placed close together side by side; 
this is fixed to the end of a long pole and thrust into the mud 
where eels are known to be, and those with which it comes 
in contact are fixed between the flat prongs. This spear or 


‘ glave’ may be used at all seasons of the year. In summer many 


are taken on night-lines, and these are often very fine fish. 
Another favourite mode of fishing largely practised on Breydon 
Water, just above Yarmouth, is known as ‘babbing.’ The bab is 
constructed of worms threaded on worsted and festooned from a 
leaden weight, like a curtain tassel. The most favourable season 
for this kind of fishing is a warm dark night, at which time the 
eel babber moors his boat in about five feet of water, and the 
‘Lab’ being attached to a line at the end of a stout pole, he sits 
patiently hour after hour, the bab held just free of the bottom 
and the pole nicely balanced in the hand, so that any disturbance 
of the bait is at once felt; the eels partially swallow the worm 
and their teeth become entangled in the worsted, enabling the 
fisherman carefully to lift them into the boat, where they drop off, 
and he at once returns the bab into the water to ‘catch some 
more.’ 

But the chief eel fishery in the Broad District of Norfolk is in 
the late summer and early autumn, when enormous quantities of 
these fish are taken by nets in the rivers, and.the habit which 
impels them to migrate seaward along the courses of the rivers in 
which they have been reared from the elver stage, as will be seen, 
renders the mode adopted a very effectual one. 

This migration is not continuous, and the fish appear -very 
fastidious in choosing their time for a big ‘run,’ a dark still night 
being most favourable for the movement; moonlight is unfavour- 
able, and a thunderstorm has the effect of stopping them at once. 
The course being down stream, they are readily taken by nets so 
placed as to intercept them as they pass through mill flushes, and 
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in this way at times very large quantities are captured, but along 
the Norfolk rivers a very important eel fishery is carr'ed on by 
means of fixed nets known as ‘eel-sets.’ These eel-sets are thus 
constructed: A net is stretched quite across the river, fastened 
by ropes to stakes on either bank, the bottom being kept down 
by means of lead sinkers and the upper line supported by cork 
floats. As the streams are navigable, the net has to be sunk to 
the bottom on the approach of a wherry, as our river craft are 
called. This is done by means of three ropes attached to the top 
line and led through blocks fixed to stakes at the bottom of the 
river to the eel-setter’s hut on the shore. By slacking the top 
line and hauling on these ropes the net is sunk to the bottom, 
and the craft passes over without stopping or injuring the net, 
after which it is again raised to the surface by the head line. In 
this long wall of net are three or four openings, to which purse- 
nets, about eighteen feet long, stretched on hoops like bow-nets, 
are attached, the far ends being closed. These ‘ pods,’ as they are 
called, are extended down stream and attached to stakes in the 
river bottom, their positions being marked by floats. The eel- 
sets are worked at night during the season when the eels are 
‘running,’ and, of course, only whilst the water is ebbing. Very 
often the eel-setter occupies an old boat, pulled up into a dyke, 
and on which he has erected a sort of hut; there he spends the 
night, listening for passing craft, in order to be at hand to lower 
his nets for their passage. Towards morning he raises his nets, 
and, if fortunate, may be rewarded by twenty, thirty, or even 
more, stone of eels. Fabulous catches are on record; but, as his 
outfit will cost something like 30/., and the labour is considerable, 
he generally earns all he gets. 

In the daytime the ‘pods’ may be seen stretched out 
to dry on the river bank, and not unfrequently the fisherman 
will be seated at work making good any wear and tear or 
damage they or the nets may have received. At such times 
these men are communicative enough in their own fashion, but 
very jealous of intrusion when at night the time approaches for 
raising the nets. Once their confidence is gained, however, and 
they are convinced the visitor has no sinister motive, the time 
passes pleasantly and profitably in their rude but comfortable 
huts, or seated on the bank, chatting of fish and fowl, with the 
habits of which their long experience has made them perfectly 
familiar. 


The stations occupied by these eel-sets have been so employed 
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from time immemorial, and the industry is a very ancient one, as 
will be seen by the following curious particulars which I have 
condensed from Swindon’s History of Great Yarmouth (1772). 
On the ‘ sixte day of Maye the XVIII yeare of our reigne, 1576,’ 
Queen Elizabeth writes to ‘ our trustie and welbeloved the bailiffes, 
burgesses and comynaltie of our towne, burghe, and libertie of 
Greate Yarmouth in the Countye of Norfolke,’ asking that ‘ certen 
fishinge groundes and places called settes, to the number of XXXV 
named & specified in a schedule herein inclosed,’ which had been 
let ‘time out of mynde,’ to very small profit, might be leased for 
a term of thirty years to one John Everest, ‘ one of the ordynarye 
yeoman of our chamber,’ and at that time bailiff of Yarmouth. 
This led to a dispute with the Paston family, who had large 
possessions along the river, and who, fearing exactions, instigated 
the men to take possession of the eel-sets as usual. To this 
dispute we owe some interesting particulars as to the ancient 
regulations with regard to this fishery, for the Yarmouth au- 
thorities lodged a ‘complaint,’ in which they recited the facts of 
the case from their own point of view, explaining the customs 
which had hitherto prevailed as to the method and right of 
granting these fisheries in the following terms: ‘In which said 
ryvers, there be used two kyndes of fishinge; the one for flate 
fyshes, and alwayes hathe bynne used in common for all fysher- 
men there aboutes: and the other fyshing of eles wyth settes, 
and grounde nettes, hath bene of long tyme used in this kind of 
severaltie, namely, the bailiffs for the time being upon the 
Monday next after the Feast of ‘ St. Barnabie the Bright’ granted 
these eel-sets from year to year to the fishermen for one penny 
each set, &c. In the Pastons’ reply some further interesting 
particulars of the customs pertaining to the eel-sets are revealed. 
It appears that the eel-sets were held from the owners of the soil 
on either bank of the river free, except that they yielded to them a 
‘reasonable composycion of eels, a3 customablie hathe bene used,’ 
for the privilege of staking their poles and drying their nets on 
the river banks; their custom with regard to claiming the fishing 
stations being as follows: ‘ Yerlie in the daye of St. Margaret, 
every fysherman, that could that daye, after the rysinge, firste 
come to ayne of the said ele-settes in anye of the said ryvers, and 
there stayed, and pytche a bowghe at the said ele-sette the same 
fysherman should have and enjoye the same ele-sette that year,’ 
subject only to the complimentary contribution to the owner of 
the river bank before mentioned. This custom of ‘ who coulde 
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first come and set his bowghe in and upon any of the said settes’ 
led to confusion, and in order to insure a more equitable distri- 
bution of the good and bad sets the bailiffs of Yarmouth obtained 
power to regulate the fisheries by assigning to each fisherman his 
particular set and registering it in his name, charging one penny 
for so doing. But in course of years this practice, the Pastons 
affirm, became abused. The Yarmouth authorities, seeing their 
opportunity, began to charge for the best eel-sets ‘such greate 
rewardes,’ that the fishermen gradually reverted to their old 
customs, and the bailiffs, fearing to lose their profit altogether, 
made the application to the Queen for a lease as above stated, 
which the Pastons opposed in the interest of the fishermen. The 
dispute was finally settled on June 8, 1577, in favour of the 
bailiffs of Yarmouth. There are many curious customs and regu- 
lations respecting the fisheries of the Norfolk waters to be found 
in the various Corporation records, but that which has just been 
quoted proves the antiquity and importance attached to this mode 
of taking eels in times past. 

I shall have to speak farther on of the marked variations to 
which the common eel is subject, and it will be sufficient here to 
say that practically all those that pass down stream in the autumn 
migration are what are known as sharp-nosed eels; they have 
ceased to feed before starting on their travels, therefore if they 
escape their natural enemies, the eel-sets, the nets at the mill 
tails, and the dangers of the eel spear, they will eventually reach 
the lower reaches of the river where the salt and fresh waters 
mingle, and from this point to the return of the ‘elvers’ the 
history of the eel is shrouded in mystery. That they spread 
themselves along the shore in the salt sea is known, and they are 
even found at times as far out as the Dogger by the trawlers, but 
where they deposit their spawn is at present only matter of con- 
jecture, and the marvel is that with a fish so common and so 
prolific its reproduction should be veiled in such obscurity, It 
has been. asserted that the eels spawn in the tidal estuaries of 
rivers, that they deposit their ova on the sandbanks far out to sea, 
and even that they are viviparous or ova-viviparous; the latter 
mode of reproduction is highly improbable, but where and how 
they spawn and what becomes of the old female eels that have 
gone down to the sea in such vast numbers is a mere matter of 
conjecture, and it has been truly said that ‘to a person not 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case it must seem 
astonishing, and it certainly is somewhat humiliating to men of 
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science, that a fish which is commoner in many parts of the 
world than any other fish, the herring perhaps excepted, which is 
daily seen in the market and on the table, has been able, in spite 
of the powerful aid of modern science, to shroud the manner of 
its propagation, its birth and its death, in darkness, which even at 
the present day has not been completely dispelled.’ The eel- 
fishers and those through whose hands the fish pass as they are 
collected for the market, many of them unhesitatingly assert that 
the eel is viviparous, and that they have frequently seen the young 
alive on opening the parent; the offer of a reward has not been 
successful in producing one of these pregnant fishes, but from the 
minute description I have had of the supposed unborn eels I have 
not the slightest hesitation in affirming that what the men have 
seen are in reality nematoid entozoa, a considerable number of 
species of which make the eel their host at some period of their 
existence ; a fact pointed out by Aristotle, who, though unable to 
distinguish the sexes of the eel, repudiated the idea of their being 
viviparous. 

What really is known on the subject is briefly as follows : 
In 1777 the female generative organs of the eel were really 
discovered and described by Carlo Mondini, of Bologna. John 
Hunter, too, accurately described and figured these organs, and I 
believe his preparations still exist in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons. Yarrell confirmed this by dissection in 1833, but it 
was not till 1850 that an article published by Rathke in Miiller’s 
Archiv finally settled the matter, and Mondini’s discovery became 
generally accepted. Subsequently Dr. Jacoby fully described the 
ovaries of the eel (the ova in which, at the proper season, may be 
detected by the naked eye, but are readily seen under the micro- 
scope), and which he describes as white or yellowish bands tolerably 
broad and shaped exactly like frills, extending along the whole 
length of the abdominal cavity on either side the swim bladder, 
the outer edges hanging down free. These bands contain a great 
deal of fat in which numberless eggs are embedded, and by tear- 
ing off a morsel of this fringe and submitting it to a low-powered 
‘lens the ova are distinctly visible. Dr. Jacoby had the extremely 
rare opportunity of examining a female eel in such an advanced 
state that the distended ovaria are said to have filled the whole 
abdominal cavity, but even under these favourable conditions the 
largest eggs measured only 0°1 millimetre in diameter. These 
germs ‘as they become mature’ break loose from the nidus 
wherein they were generated into the interior of the peritoneal 
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cavity of the eel, and float loosely in the abdomen ; there is no 
Fallopian tube as yet developed, but two simple orifices, placed on 
each side of the anal opening, serve to give exit to the countless 
eggs, which thus escape into the surrounding water.’ (Rymer 
Jones’s Animal Kingdom.) So far for the female eel. 

It was not till the year 1873 that the generative organs of 
the male eel were discovered by Dr. Syrski, of Trieste, and con- 
firmed by Dr. Jacoby in 1877; the latter was fortunate enough to 
meet with a male, the organs of which were in a more advanced 
condition so as to place the matter beyond possibility of doubt. 
After studying the ‘ eel question’ at the great Comacchio fishery at 
the mouth of the Po, Jacoby soon learned to distinguish the eels of 
both sexes by their exterior appearance ; the male he found to be 
the smaller of the two, the snout more pointed than in the female, 
the sides invariably showing a metallic glitter, the dorsal fin lower, 
and the eyes, as a rule, though not invariably, larger than in the 
female. Dr. Jacoby arrives at the following conclusions from the 
present knowledge of the ‘ eel question,’ viz. : 

1. That for the development of their organs of generation eels 
need salt water. That this migration to the sea is undertaken 
for the purpose of spawning is fully proved by the fact that in 
spring the young eels come from the sea, and this view is further 
strengthened by the circumstance that when eels commence to 
migrate they cease to eat, just as other fish do during the 
spawning season, 

2. That the development of the organs of generation takes 
place in the sea, out in deep water. 

3. That the river eels spawn on the mud banks in great 
numbers, and the young fry there develop, ascending the rivers 
in the beginning of spring, about eight or ten weeks after their 
birth ; and, 

4, That the old eels, both males and females, die soon after 
the spawning season. The extraordinarily rapid development of 
their organs of generation exhausts them to such a degree that 
they die soon after having spawned. 

The above is a summary of Dr. Jacoby’s interesting investi- 
gations,' but it will be remembered that I stated only the sharp- 
nosed eels were taken in the eel-sets, and that they only, ran down 
to thesea. Many eels are compelled by circumstances to remain 
either in isolated ponds or in the waters where they have been 


1“Die Aalfrage,” in Der Fischfang in der Lagune von Comacchio, nebst einer 
Darstellung der Aalfrage. 
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nourished ; these continue to feed ravenously whenever the weather 
is open, and large numbers are taken by means of worms and other 
baits ; they differ very considerably in form, colour, and general 
appearance from the sharp-nosed eel, and from the form of the 
head are known as broad-nosed eels. These are barren females, 
but whether permanently barren or not is uncertain. In some of 
the inland waters of Norfolk these broad-nosed eels are very 
numerous, and excessively unprepossessing in appearance; they 
are variously known as ‘glouts,’ ‘freshwater congers,’ or ‘old 
women.’ 

The late Mr, Yarrell, in 1833, communicated some “ Obser- 
vations on Eels” to Mr. Jesse, which the latter published in the 
volume to which I have more than once before referred ;' therein 
he states very precisely the results of his examinations of a number 
of eels from various inland localities, taken at intervals between 
March 28 and May 18. In these fish he states that he found the 
ova very much advanced on March 28; ready to separate from 
the connecting membrane on April 15; one on April 17 with ‘all 
the roe shed;’ on April 19, two in which the roes were not 
actually shed ‘but very nearly ready to be discharged ;’ after 
which date all the specimens he examined had shed their roes. 
I regret I have not been able to confirm the observations of this 
eminent authority; all the numerous examples which I have 
examined between those dates have contained ova in an exceed- 
ingly rudimentary condition—the most advanced state in which I 
have found the roe being, as I should have expected, in the 
autumn, when the eels were on their passage down stream towards 
the salt water. 

It seems difficult to imagine, if eels do not breed in fresh water, 
how the supply and even apparent increase in numbers in isolated 
ponds is kept up; there can be no doubt that did they breed in 
such places, males or gravid females, which are never met with, 
would be as frequent as full pike and other fish undoubtedly are ; 
we must therefore look to some other source of supply, and when 
we remember the determined way, and the countless numbers, in 
which the elvers, in spite of all obstacles, force their way into the 
upper waters, and the known habit of this fish of leaving the water 
and travelling overland to distant ponds and rivers, I think, in 
spite of the vast numbers which each autumn run down to the 
sea, tneir abundance in such localities need cause no surprise. 


1 Gleanings in Natural History, 2nd Series, p. 78. 
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The eel-fishers distinguish several well-marked varieties of 
eels, which they declare to be perfectly distinct, both in appearance 
and habits, and undoubtedly variations occur to a very remarkable 
degree in both these respects, but it is questionable whether more 
than one species really exists in British waters, the differences 
being probably due to sex and other circumstances. The late Dr. 
Day was engaged in investigating these remarkable differences 
when the illness which resulted in death brought his labours to an 
untimely end, and there is ample opportunity for distinction to 
be achieved by any naturalist who will solve the problem of the 
life-history of a fish which is represented in all the countries in 

-the world, save those subject to extreme cold, but which has 
hitherto shrouded in secrecy not a little of its family relations and 
domestic economy. 


THOMAS SOUTHWELL. 























A Barber’s Pound. 


E stood in front of the ‘tallboy’ chest of drawers that had 

-nearly as many marks of age and evil usage as himself, and 
counted it, There were exactly twenty shillings. Once he made 
twenty-one in his reckoning, and with a pitiful feverish hope he 
counted through again. He was very careful, and he was finally 
disillusioned. The gleam died out of his sunken grey eyes. The 
pound was his all. He was an old man and feeble, and he saw this 
fact clearly and nothing beyond. Where the last of those few 
silver coins vanished there rose up the wall of the unknown, and 
imagination stopped. 

Of customers in sufficient numbers to hold extremity at bay 
he had no expectation. No one had been in, the bleak winter day 
through. There was a rival at the head of the street who had 
gradually filched away Ephraim Bone’s connection. 

‘Fact is, you're past it, Bone, and should retire,’ said the bar- 
ber’s landlord, candid and contemptuous, and calculating as he 
took the week’s rent that these rooms might fetch sixpence more 
now that there were demolitions in the neighbourhood. 

‘Yes, I think I must,’ said the beaten toiler. He spoke in a hard 
wiry voice, and did not feel that his words were a grim folly, He was 
drowning in the stagnant waters of despair, and nothing mattered. 

Others had told him that it was his own fault, and to this he 
meekly assented. They meant that he was behind the times—that 
he shaved in funereal silence, that jests were a language he had 
lost, and that reticence in a man of his trade was fatal. He was 
thinking of the day which had swung his life into the shadows, 
when a younger Ephraim, whose hands had twice the cunning of 
the father’s, confessed that he was lawfully wedded to a girl whose 
name on Darchester Daneland was a synonym for shame. 

Ephraim Bone the elder had a quick pride then. He came 
of a. stubborn Puritan stock whose virtues were as salt in the 
western town, but who sometimes found a rock of offence in for- 
giveness. The straight figure in the black broadcloth quivered. 
with the shock. His anger flamed out. 
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‘That is enough. I thank God that your mother has not lived 
to hear you. I think if she had, it would have killed her. And I 
have lost wife and son too, for you are not my son if you are Eva 
Weir’s husband. Do you understand ?’ 

The steel was striking steel. Young Ephraim’s abashed de- 
meanour changed. His manhood was tempered in a moment. 
His honest blue eyes looked with as much purpose as pain into 
the two blazing stars of rebuke that would have withered him. 

‘Yes, I understand,’ he said, ‘and I carmot complain. You 
know best what is proper for yourself. Our views do not coincide. 
That is all. I have learned to love my wife. The past is long 
ago; it will not return. It seems to me that love is warrant for 
that. It is a bulwark of protection. I am glad to have been able 
to build it up.’ 

There was no relenting on the stern face. 

‘Good-bye, father,’ said the young man. His lips had whitened, 
and there was a rigid line across his forehead. He went out un- 
answered. 

The scene was as vivid as if it had happened yesterday instead 
of ten years ago. It had become an upbraiding memory. 

‘Yes, it is my fault that I am alone—fortune’s football,’ the 


old barber would mutter aside when some one had done him the 


kindness to bring the burden of failure to his own door. 

Nothing had gone right since he flung away the strong arm 
that nature had indicated as the stay of his sunset years. The 
leaping through of a deadly passion which he had not known 
was in him had warped his whole nature with its disastrous heat. 
No social sunlight played about his shop. It was a place of gloom 
which froze out familiars one by one. The shutters went up in 
the quaint Daneland at Darchester, and Ephraim Bone, a bit of 
battered human wreckage, drifted into the maelstrom of London. 

There was no peaceful eddy within the heart of the storm for 
him. He was to be cast out—when twenty shillings were spent. 

The labourers on Gothenburg Place did not suspect that their 
pennies were a matter of life and death to ‘the glum barber,’ as 
they called him. The old-fashioned dignity of the provinces was 
with him yet. He looked a personage in the black coat and the 
frayed silk stock. Misfortune had not erased the marks of a birth 
pride that may belong to a bourgeois as well as to an aristocrat. 
Few who passed Ephraim Bone on his rare plunges into the fear- 
some turmoil of Holborn would have supposed now that a pound 
divided him from starvation. 


It was not often that he turned into the streets. The noise 
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made him dizzy. Wan faces, cruel faces, sensual faces, haunted 
him for hours. Had the boy born to him in his mature years— 
and loved withal as surely no Jacob had loved a Joseph—had 
Eph come to anything like this, to hunger and sin and the callous 
heart ? He had been hard, and bitterness is a woe that distils 
through other lives. That truth was the man now. The lesson 
had burnt itself in upon his brain. 

To-night he turned the key in the drawer that was his bank, 
and put it in an empty purse and went abroad to wonder amongst 
a crowd to how thin a thread he could draw the sustenance of life. 
And over and beyond the problem of meals there was rent to find. 

‘If you please, sir, would you buy acomb? I want to sell to 
make a little money to get to my husband. He has had to tramp 
it away for work.’ 

Nothing in the whining voice struck him ; but the glare of the 
lamp overhead touched hair that had been soft and golden and 
threw up a profile of notable delicacy of outline. Was this the 
Daneland, or Gray’s Inn Road ? 

‘Woman, where is Eph?’ 

Two life-currents far as the poles asunder were bridged by the 
one love. Before the astonished, disconcerted mendicant could 
reply the questioner had altered the terms of his question. 

‘Eva, what is this? Where is my son, your husband ?’ 

‘You call me by my name?’ 

‘You are my daughter.’ 

The tones of the cracked old voice were rich and ringing. 
There was a language which could not be misread on the scarred, 
worn, weary face. The combs went back into the basket; the lid 
closed with a click. 

‘It’s true that Eph’s away, and that I can’t get tohim. I 
haven’t the money. He’s at Devonport, and the fare is near upon 
a sovereign. I’ve scarce a sixpence, so going there is impossible.’ 

She ended almost defiantly. He was certain to rebuke her, 
to echo the reproaches of conscience. He was a hard man. 

But Ephraim Bone did nothing of the kind. He pressed his 
hand to his heart as if to still the gnawing pain that always came 
of late when he was agitated. A mist was before his eyes. He 
could not see the face of his son’s wife though she was watching 
him askance. 

‘You shall go,’ he said; ‘you must, you ought to go. Your 
place is with Eph, at his side, helping him. I am sure you will 
help him. Have you no children?’ 
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‘We had one—a little girl—she died.’ 

The woman winced as she said it. An invisible hand was 
dragging her back from a dark and dangerous road. And it awed 
her that the old barber was here, and so changed. He was more 
than gentle—he was credulous. And yet he had turned Eph out! 

‘Ah, then, that is another reason why you must rejoin your 
husband. You will surely need each other. Start for Devonport 
to-morrow, Eva. What is to prevent ?’ 

‘The money,’ she said laconically. 

‘No, I think not. I can let you have that if you will come 
with me. It is not far. At the top of the square, to the right, 
you come out into Gothenburg Place, That is where I live. Yes, 
you shaJl have the money.’ 

He began to move on as he spoke, and she walked mechanically 
at his side. There was this bond of resemblance between them, 
that they were as those who dream. 

The awakening did not come to Eva Bone even when she 
entered the deserted shop with its few trifling hints of a trade 
that had departed. She waited for the piece of gold she under- 
stood him to have promised. When he returned he put into her 
hand a little heap of silver—oddly, all shillings. It was a surprise, 
but then it was bewilderment from first to last. Her fingers closed 
eagerly over the gift. It was a triumph swee! to the lingering 
spirit of resentment to have brought the old barber to bribe her 
to return to his son. It was his desire to part them once. Would 
it not be so still if he knew all? 

‘Thank you,’ she said. But her tongue was dry and the words 
were an indistinct murmur. 

‘You will go?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘That is good.’ A soft, happy smile beamed over the wrinkled 
face and smote her with a novel remorse. She stepped back into 
the dark—and Ephraim Bone was penniless. The wall of the 
unknown was nearer. Yet he did not think of it. He was too 
glad for that. 

The night passed ; the tardy winter morning came, with snow 
upon its wings. As soon as shutters were removing and shopmen 
were spreading their wares, the woman furtively returned. It was 
more than she could do to keep this money. Truth had fought a 

battle with falsehood, and was the victor. Deep springs of woman- 
hood were thawing in this rebel soul. 

But the house was closed and she had to wait. Twice she 
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came and went. The third time the door stood open, and there 
was a group of gossips curiously peering over the threshold. A 
fear shot into Eva Bone’s mind. She asked no question of any- 
one, but swiftly, and as if she had the right, she passed in. 

Then in the presence of this still peace of death the life which 
is immeasurably vaster and higher than the life of sense awoke. 

‘It was in the night, we suppose. There are others in the 
house. They found him. He was very poor. Are you a relative ?’ 

‘IT am his daughter,’ said Eva Bone proudly. Had she not the 
dead man’s leave to call herself such ? 

But to give back the money was for ever impossible. They 
told her that there was nothing in the old barber’s purse— nothing 
anywhere, so far as diligent search had revealed. He had bestowed 
his all; and he was glad—so glad that the joy of the reconcilia- 
tion seized by his eager faith had snapped the spring of life at its 
centre. 

A fixed look rested upon the face of the woman whose words 
had been a shameless deceit. The pound was not for her to keep. 
She must take it—to Eph. 

Far out on the Mile End Road there was a shabby but busy 
shop. Eva Bone went in at an hour when she knew callers were 
few. A man who recalled the old barber of the Daneland in every 
feature was reading a newspaper. He glanced up, and it left his 
nerveless fingers. He was puzzled and afraid. 

‘Back so soon, Eva? You neverwrote! You have come back 
instead ?’ . 

‘Yes, for always, if you will have me, Eph. Wait, listen. I 
was tired of the life here. I wanted to go to Devonport. My 
cousins are there. You would not go. But I might go, you said. 
You thought I started. I did not. I meant to leave you and 
support myself. Oh, yes, honestly. Do not think that of me, 
Eph! Have faith in me once more. I will be a different woman. 
Your father trusted me.’ 

‘My father!’ Eph echoed queerly. 

‘Yes.’ 

Eva Bone was softly crying. She told all her story. And a 
little later they both stood in the shadowed room in Gothenburg 
Place. Heart grew to heart there as not even at the altar. 

The barber’s last pound had reversed the blunder of his former 
harshness. He would have sought no better investment. He had 
not failed after all. 

Witiiam J. Lacey. 
H 2 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HERE is something very graceful and instructive in the mo- 
dern practice of writing apologetic or critical prefaces to new 
editions of novels. In his first edition the author stands the fire 
of criticism without replying. He waits, like the British infantry 
of old, till he sees the colour of his opponents’ eyes, and then, in 
the preface to a fresh edition, he lets fly at those assailants. 
Somehow it is commonly the author of a very successful book who 
thus gives us his own views of his own art and of his critics. One 
would rather expect the unsuccessful writer to stand on the de- 
fensive, but he, poor gentleman, has no new edition, no oppor- 
tunity of retaliation. Could I write a successful novel—which is 
not a probable chance—I think I might contemplate the royalties 
with an avaricious grin, and quote 
Criticus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi simul ac nummos contemplor in area. 


Especially if most of my critics had danced triumphantly before 
me, beating cymbals and hailing the conqueror, while only a few 
‘hesitated ’—or howled—‘ dislike,’ methinks I could possess my 
soul inpeace. But this frame of mind is growing rare, and authors 
do what Buffon did not—they reply to their reviewers. Mr. 
Hardy has just answered the graceless persons—a small minority— 
who did not admire without qualification his tale, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. The following extract from his preface is culled 
out of the Jllustrated London News. The last sentence, of course, 
is not Mr. Hardy’s : 

‘Tn the introductory words to the first edition I suggested the 
possible advent of the genteel person who would not be able to 
endure the tone of these pages. That person duly appeared, 
mostly mixed up with the aforesaid objectors. In another of his 
forms he felt upset that it was not possible for him to read the 
book through three times, owing to my not having made that 
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critical effort which ‘alone can prove the salvation of such an 
one. In another, he objected to such vulgar articles as the 
Devil’s pitchfork, a lodging-house carving-knife, and a shame- 
bought parasol appearing in a respectable story. In another place 
he was a gentleman who turned Christian for half-an-hour the 
better to express his grief that a disrespectful phrase about the 
Immortals should have been used; though the same innate 
gentility compelled him to excuse the author in words of pity 
that one cannot be too thankful for: ‘He does but give us of his 
best.’ I can assure this great critic that to exclaim illogically 
against the gods, singular or plural, is not such an original sin of 
mine as he seems to imagine. True, it may have some local 
originality ; though, if Shakespeare were an authority on history, 
which, perhaps, he is not, I could show that the sin was introduced 
into Wessex as early as the Heptarchy itself. Says Glo’ster to 
Lear, otherwise Ina, king of that country— 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their sport.” 


Needless to say that the “ great critic” is Mr. Andrew Lang.’ 

Mr. Hardy’s argument is logical indeed. ‘I said from the 
first,’ he observes, ‘ that the genteel person ’—meaning the Snob— 
‘would not like my book. Some people did not like my book, 
therefore they are genteel persons.’ Nothing can be more con- 
vincing. Then Mr. Hardy selects myself (as I signed my notice 
in the New Review), and he makes a reply which, I am sure, is 
only a petulant expression of annoyance, and does not seriously 
signify what it seems to signify. Mr. Hardy has no means of 
knowing what my private shade of theological dogma is. He 
cannot tell whether I am, as a matter of creed, a Christian or not. 
Nor can he really suppose that I, being, ew hypothesi, an un- 
believer, pretended for half-an-hour to belief, in order that I 
might pick a hole in a phrase of his. The charge of so super- 
fluously playing the part of Tartuffe for a critical and literary 
purpose is comic or melancholy according to your humour. As 
Mr. Hardy says, he ‘ exclaimed illogically against the gods’ in 
the phrase, ‘The President of the Immortals (in A®schylean 
phrase) had ended his sport with Tess.’ This was the moral and 
marrow of his romance, as I supposed, and the phrase must seem 
equally illogical to an Atheist and a Christian, to a Buddhist and 
a Bonze. For nobody in his senses now believes in a wicked 
malignant President of the Immortals, whatever Glo’ster may have 
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said in his haste while Ina was a monarch of the West Saxons. 
No; one need not be a Christian, nor pretend to be a Christian, 
before resenting a comment on the ‘ President of the Immortals’ 
which is confessed to be illogical, and which—if Mr. Hardy does 
not believe in a malignant ‘ President ’"—is insincere and affected. 
And here I may add the expression of my regret that my quota- 
tion, ‘he does but give us of his best,’ has annoyed Mr. Hardy. 
For he always does give us of his best—of his best labour and 
earnest endeavour—and this is a virtue not universal among 
artists, 


* * 
* 


As to Tess and my own comparative distaste for that lady and 
her melancholy adventures, let me be unchristian for half-an-hour 
and give my reasons. But, first, let me confess that I am in an 
insignificant minority. On all sides—not only from the essays of 
reviewers, but from the spoken opinions of the most various kinds 
of readers—one learns that J'ess is a masterpiece. One hears the 
same opinion from a great classical scholar, who seldom deserts 
the ancients for the moderns, and from a Scot living his life 
out in a remote savage island, which, by the way, is not Samoa. 
There is no absolute standard of taste in literature, but such 
a consensus of opinion comes as near being a standard as one 
generation can supply. So I confess myself in the wrong, as far 
as an exterior test can make me in the wrong; and yet a reviewer 
can only give his own impression, and state his reasons, as far as 
he knows them, for that impression. In the Illustrated London 
News of October 1 there is not only the beginning of a new tale 
by Mr. Hardy, but an eloquent estimate of Mr. Hardy’s genius by 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Thence one might cull texts to serve 
in an apology for one’s own sentiments about Tess and some other 
books of Mr. Hardy’s, and for a disquisition on the general rela- 
tions of the faults of a work of art to our final estimate of its 
value. Mr. Greenwood, greatly admiring, as every one must 
admire, the talent of Mr. Hardy, says that one of his tales (The 
Hand of Ethelberta) is ‘forbidding in conception.’ Now, to my 
private taste—and on n’a que soi, even when one is a reviewer— 
Tess is also ‘ forbidding in conception.’ I have not read The 
Hand of Ethelberta, but Tess is not the only one of Mr. Hardy’s 
novels which repels me by what is, to me, the ‘ forbidding’ 
character of its ‘conception.’ There is a tale of his about a 
woman who adored an effigy of a dead lover. I gladly forget 
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the rest. Well, ‘it gars me a’ grue,’ to quote a better writer, and 
the frisson, if new, is none the better for that. There is Two on 
a Tower, where the heroine, a widow, is not infrequently described 
as ‘warm.’ Her child, by a second marriage, through some legal 
misadventure or mischance, is to be born without a legitimate 
father. So she marries a clergyman—a bishop if my memory 
holds good—and imposes the babe on that prelate. It may be 
my ‘ gentility,’ or it may be my partiality for a married clergy, 
but somehow I do find the ‘conception’ of Two on a Tower to be 
‘forbidding.’ I don’t like the practical joke on the clergyman ; 
and the ‘warmth’ of the widow seems too conspicuously dwelt 
upon. 

Again, I find a similar ‘forbidding’ quality in Tess, as I do, 
and have always done, in Clarissa Harlowe. Poor Tess, a most 
poetical, if not a very credible character, is a rural Clarissa 
Harlowe. She is very unlike most rural maids, but then she 
comes of a noble lineage. She is not avenged by the sword of 
Colonel Morden, but by that lodging-house carving-knife, which 
seems anything but a trusty stiletto. She does not die, like 
Clarissa, as the ermine martin dies of the stain on its snowy fur, 
but she goes back to the atrocious cad who betrayed her, and 
wears—not caring what she wears—the parasol of pomp and the 
pretty slippers of iniquity. To say that all this is out of character 
and out of keeping is only to set my theory of human nature 
against Mr. Hardy’s knowledge of it. I never knew a Tess, as 
Mr. Thackeray was never personally acquainted with a convict. 
Her behaviour does not invariably seem to me that of ‘a pure 
woman,’ but perhaps I am no judge of purity, at all events in such 
extraordinarily disadvantageous circumstances. As to purity, 
people are generally about to talk nastily when they dwell on the 
word. The kind of ‘catastrophe’ spoken of by Mr. Hardy has 
been adequately treated of by St. Augustine, in his De Civitate 
Dei. To my own gentility it is no stumbling-block. Other girls 
in fiction have been seduced with more blame, and have not lost 
our sympathy, or ceased to be what Mr. Hardy calls ‘ protagonists.’ 
The case of Effie Deans will occur to the studious reader. It is 
not the question of ‘purity’ that offends me, but that of credi- 
bility in character and language. ‘The villain Alec and the prig 
Angel Clare seem to me equally unnatural, incredible, and out of 
the course of experience. But that may only prove one’s expe- 
rience to be fortunately limited. When all these persons, whose 
conduct and conversation are so far from plausible, combine in a 
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tale of which the whole management is, to one’s own taste, un- 
natural and ‘ forbidding,’ how can one pretend to believe or to 
admire without reserve? Of course it may be no fault in a book 
that it is ‘ forbidding ;’ many people even think ita merit. Le 
Pére Goriot is ‘ forbidding ;’ Madame Bovary is ‘ forbidding,’ yet 
nobody in his senses denies their merit. But then, to myself, 
those tales are credible and real. Tess is not real nor credible, 
judged by the same personal standard. To be sure, Yess, unlike 
Madame Bovary, is at all events and undeniably a romance. 
When Angel Clare, walking in his sleep, carries the portly Tess, 
with all her opulent charms and ‘ethereal beauty’ to a very con- 
siderable distance, he does what Porthos, or Guy Livingstone, 
could hardly have done when wide awake. It is a romantic inci- 
dent, but if an otherwise romantic writer had introduced it, the 
critics, one fears, would have laughed. At all events, when any 
reader finds that a book is beyond his belief, in character, in 
language, and in event, the book must, for him, lose much of its 
interest. Again, if he be struck by such a defect of style as the 
use of semi-scientific phraseology out of place, he must say so; 
he must point out the neighbourhood of the reef on which George 
Eliot was wrecking her English. An example of a fault so mani- 
fest, and of such easy remedy (for nobody need write jargon), I 
selected and reproduce. A rustic wife is sitting in a tavern, 
taking her ease at her inn. ‘A sort of halo, an occidental glow, 
came over life then. Troubles and other realities took on them- 
selves a metaphysical impalpability, sinking to mere cerebral 
phenomena for serene contemplation, and no longer stood as 
pressing concretions which chafed body and soul.’ ‘Men and 
hangels igsplain this,’ cried Jeames, on less provocation. First, 
one does not know whether this description of Mrs. Durbeyfield’s 
tavern content is to be understood as her way of ‘ envisaging’ it, 
or as Mr. Hardy’s. It can hardly be Mrs. Durbeyfield’s, because 
the words ‘ cerebral’ and ‘ metaphysical’ were probably not in her 
West Saxon vocabulary. So the statement must be Mr. Hardy’s 
manner of making clear and lucid to us the mood of Mrs. 
Durbeyfield. It is, apparently, a mood which the philosopher 
may experimentally reproduce by eating as good a dinner as he 
can get, and drinking a fair quantity of liquor, such as his soul 
loves, when he is troubled and anxious. Now, if I may venture to 
imagine Mr. Herbert Spencer in these conditions, and analysing 
his own state of mind, after dinner, for Typical Developments, he 
probably would, and he legitimately might, put his results into 
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technical language. But where a novelist, or a poet, deals with a 
very unscientific character, like Mrs. Durbeyfield or Sir John 
Falstaff, then the use of psychological terminology seems to my 
sense out of place. How can a trouble, say want of pence, become 
a metaphysical impalpability? How can it sink to a cerebral 
phenomenon, and how is it lightened by sosinking? Everything, 
all experience, is a cerebral phenomenon. How a trouble, not 
being a ‘ gathering,’ can be a ‘ pressing concretion,’ or wherefore 
a ‘concretion’ at all, are questions which baffle one, Intelligible 
or not (and I confess to being no metaphysician), the phraseology 
seems inappropriate. Inappropriateness, as far as I am able to 
judge, often marks the language of Mr. Hardy’s characters. To 
take a specimen at random. Alec, who has been ‘converted’ for 
a moment from his profession as a rural Don Juan, meets Tess 
again, and says, ‘ Ever since you told me of that babe of ours, it 
is just as if my emotions, which have been flowing in a strong 
stream heavenward, had suddenly found a sluice open in the di- 
rection of you through which they have at once gushed.’ Now 
‘babe’ is good, is part of the patois of Zion, but the rest of the 
statement is so expressed as to increase one’s feeling of unreality, 
as if one were reading a morally squalid fairy tale. And this 
sense of unreality is exactly what I complain of in Tess. 


* cal 
* 


Well, for all these reasons—for its forbidding conception, for its 
apparent unreality, for its defects of style, so provokingly super- 
fluous—Tess failed to captivate me, in spite of the poetry and 
beauty and economic value of its rural descriptions, in spite of the 
genius which is obvious and undeniable in many charming scenes. 
To be more sensitive to certain faults than to great merits, to let 
the faults spoil for you the whole, is a critical misfortune, if not a 
critical crime. Here, too, all is subjective and personal; all 
depends on the critic’s taste, and how it reacts against a particular 
kind of error. 

As Mr. Greenwood says, ‘some blemish there is in Under the 
Greenwood Tree, as there is not in the Medicean Venus, and one 
or two other works.’ Modern taste perhaps regards the whole 
conception and treatment of the Medicean Venus as one error and 
blemish, if we compare it with the works of the great age. But, 
of course, all work has its blemishes, or almost all work. Shake- 
speare is as far as possible from being impeccable, and we know 
what Kirchhoff and Mollendorff say about the Odyssey, what M. 
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Renan said about St. John’s Gospel, and M. Scherer about Moliére. 
To some tastes faults appear which to others are unapparent. 
But there are faults and faults, tastes and tastes. We all admit 
the existence of blemishes in the works which are most dear to 
us ; there are palpable faults in Rob Roy, in Tom Jones, in Tar- 
tuffe (they tell me), and, they tell me, in Vanity Fair. The 
question is, how far do these faults offend the reader, and spoil, 
for him, the merit of the work before him? Here, again, we 
deal with the subjective. A man says that Pickwick is ‘low’ and 
boisterous ; well, my genteelness (or ‘ gentility’) is unoffended 
by Pickwick. He says that Rob Roy is prolix, that Thackeray 
preaches too much, that the dénouement of Tartuffe is inartistic. 
Perhaps—nay, very probably—these censures are just, but the faults 
do not spoil the merits, for me. TOn the other hand, I confess 
that what seem to me faults in Jess, do not exactly spoil, but 
leave me less patience than I could wish, to enjoy the book’s many 
and notable merits. Yet what is all this but saying that one 
prefers Far from the Madding Crowd to Tess and some of Mr. 
Hardy’s other works? Arguing about it proves nothing, especially 
in the face of a consensus of praise from almost everybody who is 
not ‘ genteel.’ I might say that Jess is not only a romance, but 
a tendenz story, a story with a moral, that moral, or part of it, being, 
apparently, the malignant topsy-turviness of things, the malevo- 
lent constitution of the world, the misfortunes of virtue, the con- 
spiracy of circumstances against the good and ‘ pure.’ A lurking 
vein of optimism may make one distrust this conclusion (if this 
indeed be the conclusion), and one may be comforted by one’s 
very powerlessness to believe; may say, like the unconsciously 
heterodox old woman, ‘After all, perhaps it is not true.’ And that 
is a consolation for oneself, but not good for the novel. So I have 
ventured to say my say, though I had not intended at any time 
to speak again about any work of Mr. Hardy’s. 


~ 


* * 
* 


In the meantime, may we not rejoice that authors are becom- 
ing their own reviewers? They must know most about their own 
work ; perhaps some of them might say, like Alcibiades of the 
Athenians, ‘As I know them best, so I could best dispraise them.’ 
M. Lemaitre is seldom more instructive than when he reviews his 
own plays; takes you behind his scenes, and reveals his motives, 
his intentions, the circumstances which constrain him, his doubts, 
his justifications, There are books of which the preface is more 
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interesting than the contents, like Medemoiselle de Maupin ; 
how interesting, too, for example, is Wolf’s account of his own 
labours, his own process of thought, in the Prolegomena! It is 
literary autobiography of the best kind; not unlike it are M. 
Daudet’s prefaces to his novels. A book which was all preface 
might be as pleasant as the apple pie which was all quinces. 
Might we not have a new periodical, The Awthor’s Review, in 
which authors should criticise their own books, after the critics, 
genteel and otherwise, had said their foolish unenlightened say ? 
It would be amusing to find some authors pulling to pieces their 
favourable judges ; certain authors would enjoy doing it, though 
one doubts whether this would be the taste of certain recent preface 
writers. For a sensible author knows very well when he has been 
unduly or injudiciously praised, and dislikes that treatment 
perhaps as much as, or more than, blame which he knows to be 
richly merited. ‘The fools have found it out,’ as the dramatist 
said, when the scene which he well knew to be intolerable, but 
thought he might risk, was detected and hooted. The more one 
thinks of The Author’s Review, the more one is pleased by the 
idea. There are two objections: the serial would be so popular 
that scarce anyone would study the books; every one would prefer 
The Author’s Review. Again, there are, alas! too many authors 
whom no reward could induce to be contributors, They would 
decline to exhibit publicly the potent dose of human nature in all 
of us, in all authors, for we are all, great or petty, like the Arch- 
bishop of Grenada. We always have an excellent justification, an 
excellent apologia pro libro nostro, after it has been censured. 
3efore that happened we knew the weak places very well—the 
defects in taste, in construction, in character, in style. In the 
court of conscience we acknowledged our offences, hoping that 
they would not be found out, or would be forgiven. But, when 
they are discovered, and condemned, we find convenient replies ; 
probably no criminal, however guilty, was ever satisfied with his 
trial and his sentence. Guilty, indeed, he owns that he was, but 
not on that count. The exhibition of all these natural defects in 
logic, and these amicable, universal peculiarities of temper would 
make The Awthor’s Review as interesting as the Confessional. 
Artists of all sorts might plead their own cause in it. 

But, after all, are there not Interviewers, and do we not get a 
good deal of self-criticism through their reports? The custom 
only needs organising ; when every man is his own reviewer and 

interviewer, he will reap the reward of his own introspection, 
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which, at present, finds its way into the coffers of the press and the 
pressman ; a very unfair arrangement. 


* * 
* 


SUNSET ON HENNA CLIFF. 


Lapped in the low light of the westering sun, 

The wild gulls circle seaward one by one, 

Wheeling and wailing, querulous and shrill, 
Now silver white, now dun, 

As the late lustre touches them at will : 

Even their dark fortress set in the blue sea, 
Fringed with perpetual foam, 

Gives back a glory from its lichened dome 
Where no man’s foot may be, 

And yon gaunt headland’s massive masonry, 

Towering on high above the sea-birds’ hold, 
Gleams like the Mystic Rose 

With dull rich dyes of amaranth and gold : 
Stronger and stronger grows 

A glamour of gladness, infinite, untold ; 

The hour is full of strange assurances, 
Once more the worn heart knows 

A golden anchorage of exquisite ease, 
Where magic water flows. 


A faint sea-fragrance dwells upon the air ; 
Autumn’s enchantment layeth hold on me, 
Stirring the sense to vaguest pageantry, 

To fitful memories of days so fair 
As no days ever were. 


GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 
* * 
« 


Here are a few Malapropisms, lately gleaned : 


L. 


Visitor : ‘TL am very sorry for the death of your poor old aunt. 
A very aged woman she must have been.’ 

The Bereaved Niece: ‘Yes, ma’am; in two or three years she 
would have been a centurion.’ 
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II. 


Rural parishioner, about to marry for the second time, to 
congratulatory friend : ‘ Weel, I’m marrying mostly for the sake 
o’ the bairns. If it was just masel’, I could e’en gang on being a 
celebrity.’ 

III. 


The Castle Rock. American tourists inspecting Mons Meg. 

He: ‘ What’s this great rusty old gun ?’ 

She: ‘ Why, that’s Meg Merrilees, that Sir Walter Scott wrote 
about, you know. She fires every morning at six to waken the 
town.’ 

This was a natural error, as a gun does fire from the Castle at 
one o'clock daily, apparently for the purpose of making people in 
Prince’s Street jump out of their boots. Other American tourists 
were deceived, at the Castle, by a truly Scotch wag. 

‘Which is Mons Meg ?’ says the intelligent foreigner. 

‘ There it is,’ says the wag, pointing to Arthur’s Seat. ‘It is 
named from a Latin word, mons, a mountain, and the Greek 
péyas, great—the great mountain.’ 


* * 
oa 


Mr. James Payn thinks that measles, which need never 
‘declare themselves,’ is the best stand-by of the malingering 
school-boy. But why should they, like laggard or diffident 
lovers, not declare themselves? It is easy, as ladies say, to ‘ give 
them encouragement.’ The disease may come on well after the 
Christmas holidays, and it is simple, inexpensive, and alarming to 
parents. After the conventional headache, and sickness (a sore- 
throat can be detected), Master Bultitude has only to beat himself 
all over with the bristly side of a hairbrush. This brings out the 
rash. I mention the circumstance, of course, for the guidance of 
parents, not of school-boys, who probably know much more than 


one can teach them. 


* Sal 
7 


Somehow that slipshod amusing book, An Englishman in 
Paris, has only now come into my hands. The question of the 
authorship has been debated. Whois this that knew all the world, 
including the great Dumas, whom one would rather have seen than 
all the other wits, and all the beauties ? Who wrote The English- 
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man in Paris? Why, clearly, Saint Germain. Readers of 
memoirs of the last century remember Saint Germain, that 
wealthy, bediamonded mystery, who came no one knew whence, 
whose birth was as secret as Melchizedek’s. Louis XV. inclined to 
think that ‘Saint Germain was of a royal line. His age was a 
riddle ; very ancient people had known him fifty years ago, and 
he had not altered in half-a-century. He spoke of the Valois 
Court as if he had known Catherine and Mary, Francois and 
Chicot. At last he died, or seemed to die, at a Northern Court. 
But did he really expire? I do not believe it. Consult An 
Englishman in Paris (vol. i. p. 131) on the case of Major 
Fraser. The Major, too, was a mystery, about 1840. The author 
thinks he was of a royal line, with a bend sinister. He was rich. 
His origin and race were unknown. His memory was prodigious, 
‘ Strange to say, he often used to hint that his was no book know- 
ledge. ‘Of course, it is perfectly ridiculous,” he remarked, with 
a strange smile, “ but every now and then I feel as if all this did 
not come to me through reading, but from personal experience. 
At times I become almost convinced that I lived with Nero, that 
I knew Dante personally, and so forth.”’ Now these were almost 
the very words of Saint Germain, eighty years before. The Major 


died, and left not a scrap of paper, so did Saint Germain. But, 
of course, neither died at all, one was an avatar of the other. 
Bulwer Lytton knew this; compare his tale, The Hawnters and 
the Hawnted. He speaks of the revenant in flesh and blood, the 
mysterious man who passes at intervals of centuries through the 
courts and capitals of the world. That man was Saint Germain, 
was Major Fraser, and is now, I believe, the Englishman in Paris. 


A. LANG. 
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